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INTRODUCTION. 
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THESE few prefatory remarks are intended, not so much 
for scholars and critics as such, as for those who, like 
the writef, are^engaged in classical instruction, and who 
are often sorely perplexed as to the means of exciting in 
their pupils a proper interest in and appréciation of the 
Works of the poets of Greece and Rome, 

Those of us who hâve hàd to guide, too often to goad, 
the slow unsteady steps of boys up the Muses' Hill 
Difficulty, must, I think, hâve been often painfully im- 
pressed by the contrast between the best translation 
which they could extract from their pupils, and the spirit, 
the choice language, the perfect mélodies, and, above ail, 
the poetic perfume of the original. The teacher is alive 
to the beauties that are spread before him on his author's 
pages ; he should feel them strongïy if he be worthy to 
instruct others, and yet with the keenest appréciation 
how often is there mingled a despair of ever getting the 
lads to "enter into the spirit of the author." Our Horace, 
our Virgil, our H orner, îs like a rare pebble from the 
strand ; well does the expert know the beauties therein 
lurking, but how to display them to the common eye, 
how so to eut and polish that stubborn surface that ail 
shall admire, **hoc opus, hic labor est." At the very 
threshold we are confronted by the difficulty of gettii^g 
boys to understand and believe that Horace (for instance) 
was a poet, and as true a poet as any of those that strew 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

the blossoms of English song before his feet, that the 
Romans were not fools in admising his verses, and that 
wise heads nodded approval, and bright eyes danced 
over them, and sweet voices made rare melody murmur- 
ing those strange mètres. Chloe, and Lydia, and Tyn- 
daris are to lads but so many^ pegs whereon cunning in- 
struments of torture are hung. They devoutly wish that 
the ship that bore Virgil to Athens had been, precious 
burden and ail, at the bottom of the sea, or ever it was 
made to them an occasion of mischief ; and above ail, 
that the " truncus illapsus cerebro " had made swift and 
sure work with the cheery little bard, their fathers' foe 
and theirs, who delights, smiling, "infandum renovare 
dolôrem'* for each successive génération of schoolboys. 
No doubt part of their aversion arises from the difficulties 
which the elucidation of his meaning présents ; but what, 
as it seems to me, is the most exasperating thing is that 
the gain appears in no way proportioned to the labour. 
Our young friend spends a weary hour with text and 
dictionary, and what is the resuit ? A short address to 
somebody of whom he never heard before, and never 
wants to hear again, but who, on the first introduction, 
has eamed his utter detestation, and this effusion a pièce 
of such prose as he would be ashamed to put into one 
of his own letters, fuU of barbarous English, whose gro- 
tesque aspect would fumish him with a hearty laugh but 
that it is too painful a subject for laughter, and that " old 
expérience" hath produced a sort of fixed idea in his 
mind that this is the correct dress for " the merry men of 
old," — " and good enough, too ! " is apt to be his surly 
comment. 

What wonder then that the estimation in which the 
classic poets are held appears to him utterly incompré- 
hensible, or perhaps only to be explained as a sort of 
judicial blindness inflicted on the pédagogues who em- 
bitter the days of his youth ? What would be the effect 
of similar manipulation on an English poet? How 
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would Macaulay, for instance, look — Macaulay who can 
" stir his heart like a trumpet " — if presented in some 
such dress as this ? — 

" Meanwhile the army of the Etniscans, being indeed 
distinguished to be looked upon, was advancing, it being 
now about midday, and the light of the sun being thrown 
back from the armour (understood) of the ranks following 
each other, not otherwise than if waves of the great sea 
were flashing with bright gold." 

You cannot take away the vividness of the description, 
nor ail the beauty of the closing simile ; but the fire is 
gone, and the swift rush of words : it is no longer a 
picture. And even so fare H orneras glowing lines, his 
heroes' gallant speeches are tame as tame may be, " the 
brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beauty, the 
splendour of spears" is vanished, and "the victorious 
trumpet-peal " falls cracked and flat ; VirgiFs tender 
grâce and touching pathos become awkward and well- 
nigh ludicrous ; and Horace's sportive fancy and winsome 
charm and melody that rang clear as a silver bell are ail 
spoilt, and we are on disenchanted ground. 

The question naturally anses, " Is ail this inévitable 

in translating a poet of another language, that is, of 

course, if the rendering is to be literal?" Whoever 

calls to mind our own version of the Bible will see at 

once that it is quite possible for the translation to rival 

the beauties of the original, while following it closely, 

Word for word. Why then should teachers put up with 

bald, prosy renderings of what they know to be poetry, 

or at best think they hâve done well when a word or two, 

or a phrase, is given in poetic style, the real effect being to 

throw into more jarring contrast the dreary uncouthness 

of the rest, " like a great diamond on a threadbare robe ? '* 

What is at the bottom of it ail seems to me to be an as- 

sumption that it is to be into prose that the author's poetry 

need, and can only be translated. Consequently there 

is fréquent, almost constant, neglect of certain important 

B 2 



4 INTRODUCTION, 

points, attention to which would, I tbink, do much to im- 
prove the character of schpol translations. 

1. Systematic care should be taken to admit no tame, 
prosaic expressions, words that, if they occurred in English 
verse, would spoil it. The elevated style should not be 
abandoned. It must be admitted that to main tain it is 
often no easy task ; still there are certain little tricks and 
tums of style which help to convey to the reader the 
impression of prose or poetry, quite apart from any re- 
markable beauty of language or use of metaphor or 
rhythm. Such, for instance, are those slight inversions 
of order by which the verb or objective case commences 
the sentence, or the adjective foUows its noun, or verbal 
forms in eth are employed. Such simple devices will 
give no trouble at ail to the translator, but will do not 
a little to remove the unpleasant impression that we are 
turning a poet into prose. 

2. Another simple help towards attaining the same end 
will be found in writing the translation in lines corre- 
sponding to those of the original. This is not always 
very easy in lyric poets, save by an arbitrary division into 
portions of about the same length ; but in Epie, Elegiac, 
Didactic, and Idyllic poetry it will generally be found 
readily feasible. It is now a common practice of writers 
who quote (especially when the passage is given in illus- 
tration of beauty or sublimity) a portion of some poetical 
book of Holy Scripture, so to hâve the lines printed, and 
few can hâve failed to perceive that a certain charm 
is gained by such an arrangement. It also gives a 
gênerai air of close correspondence with the original, 
which produces the impression that more of the spirit is 
retained. Moreover, for purposes of référence and com- 
parison of particular passages in the text with the English, 
this plan présents no small convenience. It may seem 
trivial to lay stress on such an obvious device as the 
above, but I think it is too seldom adopted, as a thing 
which does not seem to occur to teachers. If, whenever 
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boys had to- write out a portion of translation from a 
Latin or Greek poet, they were required to put it in this 
form, I think that they would be found to appreciate it 
quite as much as their tutor ; at least, it has been so in 
the writer's own expérience. 

3. What is more difficult, but also more fruitful in good 
results, is the employment of some rkythm in the trans- 
lation. WJiat are called " free translations " are too often 
a delusion and a snare ; a delusion because they tacitly 
assume that the ipsissima verba of the author are not 
good enough for a man of taste ; a snare because they 
lead young students into slipshod and inaccurate methods 
of translation, and encourage them to avoid the trouble 
of finding the one right and appropriate word, by suggest- 
ing that some vague half-dozen will do as well or better. 
In a translation of that sort, of course, rhythm, not to say 
rhyme, may be attained easily enough, difficulties being 
overcome, or rather shirked, by a little extra freedom, or 
rather, unwarrantable liberties taken with the author. 
But in perfectly literal translations it is generally possible 
to attain the same resuit by taking sufficient pains. I 
would not venture to affirm that it will be found feasible 
with ail portions of ail the classic poets, but I hâve by 
Personal trial proved it practicable with Homer, and that 
not merely in detached passages, but with a whole book 
of the Iliad as well as of the Odyssey ; with Theocritus, and 
with parts of the dramatic and lyric poets. Horace and 
Virgil will similarly yield to painstaking attempts in the 
same direction. My own expérience has seemed to indi- 
cate that a translation of Virgil falls more readily into an 
iambic measure, while a rhythm like that of the original 
seems almost inévitable in a version of Homer. It will, 
however, generally be found that the line must begin 
with one or two redundant unaccented syllables, owing 
to the frequency with which conjunctions commence the 
lines of the original. It is interesting, in translating 
Homer, to observe what vigour is often gained by close 
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adhérence to the poet's order of words. A renderîng, 
which in the ordinary English syntactical arrangement 
seems prosaic enough, flashes into poetry when that of 
the Greek is restored. I am not sure that, after ail the 
various attempts at reproducing in English verse the 
spirit of this stately poet, we might not find that the 
nearest approach to success is to be found in this direc- 
tion — a literal version in flowing, rapid mètres, changing, 
if need be, sometimes, as the tone of the poet changes ; 
now with the breathless flight of dactyls or fast-gliding 
undulations of anapaests,now with the concentrated energy 
of long trochaic lines, and anon with the calmer stateliness 
of iambics. Very likely the labour of such an under- 
taking would not fall short of that involved in executing 
some, perhaps any, of the numerous poetical versions 
already in existence. The work would need a master- 
hand, a man with wealth of diction and fertility in word- 
handling scarce inferior to any poet ; but I cannot think 
our noble English tongue, the language of Shakspeare 
and Milton and Tennyson, so poor in descriptive power, 
so meagre in picturesque vocabulary, as to be unable to 
represent, as closely as one need wish, the thoughts of 
those " far-renowned bards of ancient song." It may be 
feared that it is too often assumed and taken for granted 
that many of the more grandly-sounding expressions, 
" piled gorgeousness " of word-building in those epic 
poets must ever be the admiration and the despair of 
translators, who may not hope to reproduce, for example, 
either the beauty of the idea or the glorious roU of sound 
in Homer's compounds. For instance, in one of the 
reviews of a few months ago, we find a writer quoting 
/3oàff fieyaXoto fioeir^v as an example, giving "great 
ox-hide " as the translation, to show the pitiful contrast 
between the sound-majesty of Greek and English. As if 
" great ox-hide " were the most sounding English équiva- 
lent ! Is not " the hide of a stately steer," or, at any rate, 
" the pelt of an ox gigantic," as full-mouthed and satis- 
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fying to the ear as the Greek phrase is ? So also*[ venture 
to think that those who give " many-sounding sea " for 
irokvfjiKoio-poio ôaXdaoTjç are doing unintentionally a bit 
of spécial pleading in favour of the dead language. 
" The manifold-roaring océan," or " multitudinous-sound- 
ing sea-tide," ought to content the ear as well as the 
Greek équivalent. Surely, a little care and thought will 
find English renderings (not necessarily compound words) 
adéquate both in sound and sensé, for the stateliest of 
Homer's compounds. 

As one should scarcely maintain with such confidence 
as I hâve done the feasibility of translating H orner lite- 
rally in rhythm without at least showing that it can be 
done {çuûcunçue modo) by an ordinary hand, I submit 
two or three examples, taken from books so rendered for 
the benefit of pupils who were reading them for matricu- 
lation at the London University. 

Iliad XVI., 126-149. 

" Rouse thee, Patroclus, Scion of Zeus, thou driver of 

chargers ! 
Lo ! I discern by the galleys the blast of the flame of the 

foemen. 
Now, lest they take the ships, and escape be found no 

longer, 
Speedily don thy war-gear, and I will assemble my 

people." 
So did he speak, and with gleaming brass did Patroclus 

arm him. 
Round about his legs the greaves in the first place laid 

he, 
Beautiful ones, and fitted with ankle-clasps of silver ; 
Then thereafter about his bosom he donned the breast- 

plate, 
Cunningly wrought, star-studded, of Aeacus* fleetfoot 

scion ; 
And over his shoulders he flung his sword inlaid with 

silver, 
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Brazen, riext moreover his buckler huge and massy ; 
And over his goodly head drew he the fair-fashicned 

helmet 
Horse-tail crested, and terribly nodded the plume above 

it; 

And took to him lances strong, that into his hand-grasp 

fitted ; 
Only the spear took he not of Aeacus' noble scion, 
Ponderous, huge, and strong, could none clse of the 

Achaeans 
Brandish that, but only Achilles was able to wield it, 
The Pelian ash that unto his sire beloved gave Chiron 
(Hewn) from Pelion's height, to be for the slaughter of ] 

heroes. 1 

And Automedon did he command to yoke with speed the 1 

coursers, I 

The man whom most he honoured next rank-rifting 

Achilles, 
And trustiest was he to him, to attend his call in the \ 

battle, — 
And for him Automedon led the swift steeds under the 

car-yoke, 
Xanthus and Balius they, that would fly as swift as the 

breezes. 



ILIAD XVI., 253-283. 

So he, having poured the libation, and prayed unto Zeus 

All-Father, 
Back to his tent went in, and put by in the chest the 

goblet ; 
And he came and stood in front of his tent, and still was 

he longing 
In his heart to behold of Trojans and Greeks the terrible 

conflict 
But they, along with Patroclus the mighty-hearted, har- 

nessed, 
Marched, until on the Trojans they rushed with a mighty 

impulse. 
And ail in a moment forth they poured, like wasps of the 

wayside,— 
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Wasps that lads, as lads are wont, are kindling to anger, 
Ever annoying créatures that hâve their haunts by the 

wayside, 
Foolish lads! for on many they wreak a common mis- 

chief; 
Yea, and if even a wayfaring man, as he thereby is 

passing, 
Unwittingly stir them up, then, bearing a valorous 

spirit, 
Forth darts every one, and they fight in defence of their 

young ones. \ 

Witli the heart and the spirit of such did the Myrmidons 

at that season 
Out from the ships corne pouring, and rose the unquench- 

able war shout. 
And Patroclus unto his comrades gave command, far- 

shoutingy 
" Myrmidons I ye companions of Peleus' son, Achilles ! 
Quit you like men, my friends, and remember your dash- 

ing prowess, 
That Peleus' son we may honour, who far away is the 

mightiest 
Of the Argives beside the ships, with his henchmen that 

close in the battle ; 
And Atrides also may know, wide-ruling Agamemnon, 
His infatuate folly, what time he dishonoured the noblest 

Achœan." 
Speaking thus did he kindle the fury and spirit of each 

one, 
And ail in a body they fell on the Trojans, and round 

them the galleys 
Flung a terrible écho back to the shouting Achaeans, 
And the Trojans, when they saw the stalwart sqn of 

Menœtius, 
Even himself and his henchman ail in their war-gear 

flashing, 
Shaken in every man was his soûl ; the battalions 

wavered, 
Deeming the fleetfoot son of Peleus beside the galleys 
His wrath had flung away, and lovingkindness had 

chosen. 
And each glanced round him,. whither to scape from 

utter destruction. 
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Odyssey XVII., 197-21 1. 

He spake, and about his shoulders he cast the unseemly 

wallet 
Tattered in many a place, and a twisted thong was upon 

it: 
And then Eumaeus gave him a staff that contented his 

spirit. 
So went they twain, and the stalls were the dogs and the 

herdmen guarding, 
Remaining behind, but he went leading the king to the 

city. 
In semblance Hke unto a beggar wretched and aged, 
Propped on a staff, and pitiful garments he wore on his 

body. 
But just atthe time when, treading along the rocky path- 

way, 
Nigh to the city they were, then came they unto a 

fountain, 
Hand-wrought, beautiful-flowing, whence citizens wont to 

draw water, 
A fountain which Ithacus made, and Neritus, also 

Polyctor ; 
And round about was a grove of poplars that grow by the 

water, 
Rounded on every side, and down was the cool stream 

flowing 
Down from on high, from a crag, and above was erected 

an altar 
Of the Nymphs, whereat the wayfarers all^were wont to 

worship, 

4. The point in which the pupil (and too often the 
master) strays farthest form the spirit of the original, and 
most effectually crushes the poetry out of it, is in regard 
to what may be called the very essence of poetical ex- 
pression, namely, the use of metaphors. It is not sur- 
prising, however painful it may be, to find that this is 
almost systematically neglected in translation, for it 
foUows as a natural coroUary from the tacitly accepted 
maxim that classical poetry must be rendered into 
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(arrant) prose in English. There rs a certain dismal 
consistency about it. The path of error moreover is 
smoothed by the notes, to which the boys cling with 
touching fidelity, — and the more Ijberally translations are 
given in those notes, the more instances does the learned 
and unimaginative editor give of his want of appréciation, 
not only of the poet in hand, but of any poetry whatso- 
ever, — and by their dictionaries, in which how vainly so- 
ever you may search for a spirited équivalent for some 
striking word in the original, you will rarely fail to find 
your author's metaphors tumed into " plain (not to say 
ugly) English." Those who translated our Bible did not 
often commit this blunder (though we regret occasionally 
to find such substitutions as " the bright sword and the 
glittering spear" for "the flame of the sword and the 
lightning of the spear," and sigh to think that " the sons 
of the buming coal lift up to fly " is scarcely so intelligible 
as "the sparks fly upward ") ; and hence we find nowhere 
else so noble a rendering of magnificent ppetry as in the 
Prophetical Books of Holy Scripture. 

It will perhaps be objected that if thèse metaphors be 
literally rendered the resuit will be something quite re- 
moved from the ordinary language of the student. This 
only amounts to saying that such expressions are not 
prose. But neither were they to be found in the every- 
day talk of the poet's own time, for he too did not write 
mère prose. If it be said that neither are they to be 
found in the poetry of our own language, it may be 
rephed, first, that that is a very bold assertion, consider- 
ing how rich in metaphor is most of what is written in 
our day ; secondly, that if they be not, there is no telling 
how soon they may be, in thèse days when bards compass 
sea and land to find a new metaphor ; or, thirdly, that 
they hâve already been appropriated by the singers of 
olden time, and each poet who claims to be original aims 
(sometimes with curious effect) at originality in metaphon 
But the fact is, there are very few such expressions used 
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by the ancient poets which a very little explanation will 
not render both perfectly intelligible and very charming 
to any schoolboy. 

It would be too much to say that in ail cases the word 
or phrase in the original finds its perfect équivalent in 
one, or a corresponding number of English words, but it 
may safely be asserted that there is no need for those 
cumbrous périphrases which editors and translators too 
often imagine represent the sensé of an author, — 
even as a dried spécimen in a hortus siccus represents 
one of those flowers which outshine now, as they did 
three thousand years ago, ail the glory of Solomon. The 
origin of most of the metaphors thus murdered lies in the 
attributing of life and feeling to inanimate natural objects, 
in putting a soûl into them. Of English writers few hâve 
so constantly or so charmingly done this as Blackmore, 
and a careful study of the descriptive passages in " Loma 
Doone" would be an excellent préparation for a right 
appréciation of classical metaphor. 

It will sometimes happen that the English word- 
equi valent for some metaphorical expression in Latin or 
Greek, though founded on the same image, does not 
adequately give its real force, because this English word 
has, in process of time, lost its metaphorical meaning. 
In such cases the addition of a single word embodying 
the idea out of which the metaphor grew, will often 
restore the image in ail its force and beauty. One 
example will suffice hère ; I hope, however, that others 
will be found in the accompanying version of Horace. 
In Pindar, Nem. IV., sub. fin., occurs the phrase pfffwra 
frXcieoy. In the very careful and excellent translation by 
Dawson Tumer, it is rendered " interweaving words." 
If his idea is that words are to the poet flowers, with 
which he twines garlands, it is évident that the true force 
of the image is lost in the above rendering. The addi- 
tion of one word, in the manner above described, restores 
it: "wcaving the word-wreaths." Paley, again, gives it 
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*'twining words," explaining the expression as a meta- 
phor drawn from the wrestling-ring, which, however, his 
rendering does not suggest Might I propose, "grappling 
at word-grips ?" 

A little attention to the foregoing points would, I feel 
certain, bear very pleasant and satisfactory fruit. It 
is to be hoped that teachers will not consider that 
it is not worth while to take the requisite trouble, for 
the sake of a few boys. If the classics are worth teach- 
ing at ail they are worth teaching well, and it seems to 
be generally admitted that the time has gone by when 
an author was supposed to be well studied if an accu rate 
verbal and grammatical knowledge of his text was at- 
tained. It is better recognized than it once was that if 
justice is to be done to the literature of the glorious past 
it must be studied as literature, and not merely as a con- 
glomerate of vocabulary and syntactical intricacies. Of 
course, without an accurate. knowledge of the lànguage 
which is the vehicle for an author's thoughts, no clear and 
précise conception of them can be arrived at, but let us 
not lose sight of the fact that, after ail, that for which a 
man's works are read is the thought therein contained. 
Moreover, it is only fair to the author that his ideas 
should retain, when translated, as much as may be of 
the dress in which he clothed them, and I think that 
teachers who will not grudge the necessary labour will 
find their pains well rewarded in the heightened interest 
and pleased appréciation of their pupils. 

In this attempt at a metrical version of the Odes of 
Horace, I hâve not aimed at retaining the mètres of the 
original. In the first place, I fear it would hâve been 
impossible, in a literal translation following the lines of 
our author, to hâve also reproduced his rhythm. This 
will the more readily be conceded when we recall the 
numerous attempts at imitating classic mètres made by 
some of the greatest poets of the présent day, and observe 
the indiffèrent success which has attended such essays. 
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Secondly, the rhythm of Sapphics, Alcaics and other 
Horatian mètres, has nothing like it in common English 
poetry, and, from habit and association it may be, most 
ears are better satisfied with the even flow of iambic, 
trochaic, or anapaestic Unes. I hâve therefore chosen an 
iambic structure for most of the odes, thus rendering the 
Sapphic, Alcaic, lambic, and Asclepiad mètres, conform- 
ing to the original, to some extent, in the length of the 
lines : those into which the hexameter, or modifications 
of it, enter, I hâve endeavoured to turn into hexameters, 
commencing, however, when required by the Hteral 
nature of the version with one or two redundant unac- 
cented syllables, thus giving, not true hexameters, but only 
something of their rhythmic effect. For this liberty I 
must crave the indulgence of scholars, pleading as my 
excuse the difficulties of the case. I hâve already alluded 
to the convenience of such a modification in rendering 
H orner literally into rhythmical lines. In C. III. 12, I 
hâve, lamely I confess, aimed at something like the 
mètre of the original. 
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MiECENAS, thou from king-forefathers sprung, 
O thou my bulwark and my darling pride, 
There are that love to gather in the race-course 
Dust of Olympia, love the goal-post cleared 
By wheels ail fiery, love the palm of honour * 
High as the gods it doth exalt earth's princes — 
This, if the fickle rabble of the burghers 
With thrice-repeated honour s vie to raise him, 
That one, if in his own barns he hath hoarded 
AU that is swept from threshing-floors of Lybia: 
The man that joyeth with his hoe to cleave 
Paternal fields, with Attalus' possessions, 
Thou wouldst not lure in Cyprian bark to plough 
A trembling sailor — the Myrtoan main : 
The merchant, quailing at the south-west wrestling 
With waves Icarian, envies the repose 
And fields of his own town ; he soon repairs 
His shattered ships, unschooled to suflfer lack. 
There is that scorns nor goblets of old Massic, 
Nor from the busy day to filch a part,t 
Stretching his limbs now under arbute green, 
Now at a sacred spring's soft-swelling well-head. 
Many the camp delights, and blare of clarion 
With bugle mingled, and the wars abhorrèd 

* I hâve followed Macleane's punctuation. 
t "To carve a portion from the solid présent." — Tennyson 
Vivien, 
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By matrons. Under the cold sky the hunter 
Tarries, forgetful of his tender wife, 
Whether by his staunch hounds a hind is sighted, 
Or through lithe toils a Marsian boar hath burst. 
Me shall the ivy, meed of gifted brows, 
Raise to thfe gods on high ; me the cool grove 
And fairy-footed bands of nymphs with satyrs 
Shall sever from the throng, if nor Euterpe 
Hushes her flûtes, nor Polyhymnia 
Refrains herself from striking Lesbos* lyre. 
But if midst lyric singers thou dost place me, 
I with my soaring crest shall strike the stars. 



II. 

Enough of snow by this, and vengeful* hail, 
Hath the AU-Father sent on earth, and hurling 
Against the sacred heights with red right hand, 

Hath scared the city, 
Hath scared the nations, lest the âge disastrous 
Come back of Pyrrha plaining of strange portents, 
When ail his herd did Proteus drive to visit 

The lofty mountains, 
And clung the race of fishes in the elm-top 
That once had been the wonted haunt of ring-doves, 
And on the superincumbent tide went swimming 

The does in terror. 
The tawny Tiber hâve we seen, with billows 
From the Etruscan shore flung back with violence, 
Pass to dash down memorials of a monarch 

And shrines of Vesta ; 
While to his Ilia overmuch-complaining 
The doting river vaunts him her avenger, 
And o'er his left bank lawlessly is flowing 

By Jove unsanctioned. 
Our youth, thinned by their fathers' evil courses, 
Shall hear how citizens the steel hâve whetted 
Whereby 'twere better doughty Persians perished ; 

Shall hear of battles. 

* If, as some maintain, dirus is from de irh^ this sensé seems to 
suit most of the passages in which it occurs in Horace. 
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Which shall the nation summon of the gods 

To the direction of the reeling empire? 

With what prayer shall the holy maidens weary 

Unheeding Vesta ? 
To whom will Jupiter assign the duty 
Of expiating sin ? O corne, we pray thee, 
Thou, cloud-arrayed about thy radiant shoulders, 

O seer ApoUo ! 
Or if thou wilt, O laughing Erycina, 
Around whom Mirthfulness and Cupid hover ; 
Or thou upon thy slighted race and children 

Look back, their founder, 
Thou that, alas, with sport too long art sated 
Whom war-cries gladden and the bumished helmets 
And the dismounted Moor's face set fuU fiercely * 

Against the foeman ; 
Or whether, with a change of form, thou feign'st thee 
A youth upon the earth, O wingèd son 
Of gracions Maia, stooping to be styled 

Caesar's avenger: 
Late mayst thou unto heaven retum, and gladly 
Long mingle with the people of Quirinus, 
And may no blast too sudden snatch thee from us, 

Estranged by our sins: 
Hère mayest thou love rather stately triumphs. 
Hère love to be entitled Prince and Father, 
Nor let Medes ride their raids unpunished, Caesar, 

Now thou art chieftain. 



III. 

That so the goddess queen of Cyprus, 
And Helen's brethren, shining constellations, 

That so the sire of winds may guide thee, 
Fettering ail the rest except lapyx, 

Bark that dost owe us, trusted to thee, 
Our Virgil, that on bounds of Attica 

Safe thou mayst land him, and préserve 
The half of my own heart — this is my prayer. 

Heart of oak and triple brass 

* Another reading : "And Marsian legionar/s face set fiercely.' 

C 
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Were round the breast of him who first entrusted 

Frail bark unto the savage sea, 
Nor quailed before the headlong south-west wind, 

Wrestling with the northem blasts, 
Nor gloomy* Hyades, nor madness of the south-wind, 

Than whom no mightier lord hath Hadria, 
Whether he choose to raise or calm the billows, 

What guise of death did that man quail at 
Who saw with tearless eyes the swimming monsters, 

Who looked upon the heaving océan, 
And those rocks evil-famed, the Thunder-cape ? 

Ail vainly God in providence 
Hath severed by the disuniting océan 

Countries, if sacrilegious barks 
Yet bound o'er depths that never should be touched. 

Bold to bear ail things to the end 
Rushes the human race through crime forefended. 

lapetus's reckless scion 
By wicked wile brought fire unto the nations, 

When fire from out the heavenly mansion 
Was stolen, famine and a new array 

Of fevers on the earth swooped down ; 
And the slow certainty of Death, aforetime 

Far-ofï removed, its footfall quickened, 
Daedalus of the empty air made trial 

With pinions ne'er on man bestowed ; 
Through Acheron burst the toil of Hercules. 

Nought is too dilficult for mortals ; 
Even at heaven aim we in our foUy, 

And through our sins we do not suflfer 
Jove to lay down the lightning of his anger, 



IV. 

Keen winter is melting away with the welcome change of 
spring and the west wind, 
And the roUers are drawing the dry keels seaward ; 
Nor now does the flock find joy in the byre, nor yet the 
hind by the ingle. 
And with hoary rime are the meadows whitened ; 



Or "weeping, 



I* 
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Now with the mcx)n overhead Cytherean Venus is leading 
the dances, 
And twined with the N)rmphs the lovely Grâces, 
With footfall ahernate are shaking the ground, the while 
that flaming Vulcan 
Sets the Cyclops' massy forges a-blazing ; 
Now is it meet to entwine the glossy head with the 
verdant myrtle 
Or the flower that the soil unfettered produces ; 
Now too is it meet to do sacrifice in the shady groves 
unto Faunus 
With a lamb, if he asks, or a kid, if he chooseth. 
Pale Death with an impartial foot doth knock at the 
hovels of poor men 
And castles of princes, O favoured Sestius 
Life's short span forbids us to make a beginning of hope 
far-reaching ; 
Soon night and the bugbear ghosts will be on thee, 
And Pluto's straitened abode ; and, as soon as thou shalt 
hâve thitherward sped thee, 
No sceptre of wine with the dice shalt thou win thee, 
Nor Lycid the dainty wilt thou be adoring, for whom the 
youths are aflame now 
Ail, and soon will the maidens be kindling. 

V. 

What slender youth, ail bathed in streaming perfumes 
Presses his suit to thee on piles of roses 

Pyrrha, beneath some lovely grotto? 

For whom bindst thou thy golden tresses, 
Artless in élégance? Ah me, how often 
Shall he thy falsehood weep, and gods estranged, 

And gaze with inexperienced wonder 

On waters rough with storm-winds gloomy, 
Who now, poor dupe, enjoys thee golden-gay, 
Who hopes that thou wilt aye be fancy-free, 

Aye charming, knowing not the breeze 

How faithless ! Hapless they, to whom 
Thou art a radiancy — ^untried ! For me, 
The consecrated wall by votive-picture 

Proclaims Pve hung my drenchèd raiment 

Unto the god that rules the sea, 

c 2 
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VI. 



Thou shalt by Varius, bird of strain Homeric, 
Be sung, the brave, the conqueror of our foemen, 
Whate'er our gallant soldiery hath wrought, 

Their captain thou, with ships or war-steeds. 
Let us not try to speak of thèse, Agrippa, 
Nor the dread wrath of Peleus' son unyielding, 
Nor double faced Ulysses' course through Océan, 

Nor yet the savage house of Pelops ; 
Too puny we for thèmes so stately, whilst 
Shame, and the muse that rules the lyre unwarlike 
Forbid to mar the peerless Cœsar's praises 

And thine, by our defect of genius. 
Who worthily can write of Mars, in corslet 
Of adamant arrayed, or Meriones, 
Black with the dust of Troy, or of Tydides, 

A match for gods by aid of Pallas? 
We sing of banquets, sing of fights of maidens 
Fierce, but with nails pared short, against the youths, 
Whether heart-whole, or feeling any flame, 

Not frivolous beyond our wont. 



VIL 

Others will sing the praises of bright Rhodes or Mitylene, 

Or Ephesus, or the walls of Corinth 
By two seas washed, or Thebes renowned through Bac- 
chus, or Delphi 
Because of Apollo, or Thessaly's Tempe ; 
There are whose only work is extoUing in song unbroken 

The city of Pallas the undefilèd, 
And setting upon their brow the olive from ail sides 
gathered. 
Many a one in the praises of Juno 
Will sing of Argos for coursers meet, and of wealthy 
Mycenae. 
But neither the hardy Lacedaemon, 
Nor yet the plain of fertile Larissa somuch hath stirred me 

As Albunea's mansion echo-resounding, 
And Anio headlong-leaping; yea, and the grove of 
Tiburnus, 
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And tKe orchards wet with the restless brooklets. 
As the south-wind brightening will often sweep from the 
darkened heaven 
The clouds, and is not in travail with rainstorms 
Without surcease, so too do thou remember wisely 

Sadness to end and life's distresses 
With mellow wine, O Plancus, whether with standards 
flashing 
The camp be about thee, or shades thick-gather^ 
Of thy Tibur enfold thee. When Teucer from Salamis 
and from his father 
Was fleeing, yet is he told in story 
To hâve wreathed his temples wine-bedewed with a 
chaplet of poplar, 
Thus addressing his downcast comrades : 
" Whithersoever fortune, more kind than my father, shall 
bear us 
We will go, my companions in toil and in travel ! 
No room for despair with Teucer for leader and Teucer 
for augur, 
For ApoUo that erreth not hath promised 
That in some new land shall be a Salamis name-con- 
fusing. 
O heroes, and ye that hâve suffered worse things 
Often along with me, with wine your cares now banish ; 
Well forth on the vast sea again to-morrow." 



VIII. 

Lydia, telt me, I entreat you 
By ail the Gods, why hasten you by loving 

To ruin Sybaris? Why shuns he 
The sunny Plain, he, proof 'gainst dust and sun-glare? 

Whereforeis he lieither riding 
Like soldier *midst his compeers, nor is curbing 

With wolf-bit reins tHe Gallic horses? 
Why feareth he to touch the tawny Tiber? 

Why with more care than adder's venom 
Shuns he the oil, and shows his arms no longer 

AU armour-wealed, — unmatched full oft 
In speeding quoit and javelin past the limit? 

Why does he hide, as once they say did 
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The seabom Thetis* son ère Tro/s sad downfaH, 

Lest the garb of man should speed him 
To slaughter, and against the Lycian squadrons? 



Thou seest how stands Soractè radiant-white 
With the deep snow, nor can the straining forests 

Longer bear up their load, and rivers 

Through the keen frost hâve stayed their fiowin^ 
Thaw thou the cold, upon the liearth uppîling 
The faggots bounteously, and bring thou forSi 

Rigbt generously the four-year wine, 

O banquet-prince,* in Sabine pitcher 
Leave to the gods ail else, for soon as they 
Hâve lulled the winds that with the seething océan 

Battle, no more do cypresses 

Nor àshes x)ld rock to and fro. 
Spare to enquire what shall to-morrow be, 
And whatsoever days fortune shall give thee, 

Count it thy gain, and do not thou 

Despise while young sweet love nor dances, 
While churlish hoary hairs are far away 
From thy green spring. Now let the Plain, the parks> 

And whisperings soft beneath the gloaming^ 

Be sought again at trysting honr. 
Now too that welcome laugh from secret nook, 
Betrayer of the lassie hiding there, 

The forfeit, too, snatched from the wrists, 

Or from the all-too-wilfulf finger. 



I 



Who f^*. '??J'?''* grandson, Mercury, 
Sh «?, aT ^'^^ ^a^its of primseval men 
^nrewdly by speech didst mould and by the graceful 

Theé* x»^ii T ^?^*stra-practice, 
Thee T^ li?'"^?' Jove's herald and the gods^ 
^' ^^^» the father of the curvèd lyre, 

t Or,\F^E5I °^«. Thaliarch. I hâve followed Macleane. 
-« 5ome undcrstand it, ••faint-resisting finger." 
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Cunning with sportive stealth to hide away 

Whate*er hath pleased thee. 
When thee, a child, Apollo fain would scare 
With threatening voice, unless thou shouldst restore 
His kine, by cunning stol'n, he fell a-laughing 

Robbed of his quiver. 
Yea, and with thee for guiae did wealthy Priam 
Leave Ilium, and élude the proud Atridae, 
And the Thessalian watch-fires, and the camp 

Hostile to Troy-town. 
Thou placest virtuous soûls in homes of bliss, 
And with that golden wand of thine dost shepherd 
The bodiless rout, — thou, welcome to the Gods, 

On h^h^ in Hades. 



XI. 

Do not enquîre — ^*tis forbidden to know — ^what end the 

gods hâve appointed 
Unto thee, unto me^ O Leuconoê, and make not thou any 

trial 
Of Chaldée numbers. O, how much better, whate^er 

shall befall, to bear it ! 
Whether Tove hath appointed thee many a winter yet, or 

this for the last one, 
Which now on opposing crags is tiring the strength of 

the sea Tyrrhenian. 
O be thou wise ; e'en filter the wine, and eut off hope far- 

reaching 
From this thy little span. The while we speak, thy 

grudging lifetime 
Will be fled ! O gather to-day, putting trust in to-morrow 

as little as may be. 



XII. 

What man or hero choosest thou, O Clio, 
With lyre or shrilling flûte to sing his praises? 
What god? Unto whose name shall sportive écho 

In song make answer? 
Either on Helicon's dark-shadowed confines, 
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Or else on Pindus, or on frosty Haemus, 
From whence confusedly the forests foUowed 

Melodious Orpheus, 
Who by his mother's art could stay the rapid 
Flowing of rivers, and the hurrying breezes, 
Whose fascination drew the listening oak-trees 

By strings harmonious. 
What should I tell before the wonted praises 
Of the Ali-Father, who doth rule the fortunes 
Of men and gods, the sea, the land, the sphère 

With shifting seasons? 
Of whom nought greater than himself is gotten, 
Nor liveth aught like him, nor any second ; 
Yet after him hath >Pallas taken to her 

The nearest honours, 
In battles dauntless : nor will I be silent* 
In praise of thee, O Bacchus, and thee, maiden, 
Foe to fierce beasts, nor thee, O Phœbus, awful 

With Shaft unerring. 
m sing Alcides, too, and Leda's children, — 
With coursers peerless this, and that in conqu'ring 
With fists, — for soon as their bright constellation 

Hath beamed on sailors, 
Down from the rocks the storm-vext brine comes stream- 
ing, 
The winds are lulled, and flee away the storm-clouds, 
And on the sea lies down the blustering billow, 

Since such their pleasure. 
Whether to tell next after thèse the story 
Of Romulus, or calm reign of Pompilius, 
Or Tarquin's haughty fasces, or of Cato's 

Grand death, I know not. 
Of Regulus, the Scauri, Paullus, lavish 
Of his great life in Punie hour of vict'ry, 
ril tell, with glory-giving muse right welcome. 

And of Fabricius : 
To him, and Curius with his Ibcks untended. 
Yet good at warfare, to Camillus also 
Stem Poverty gave birth, and, with fit homestead, 

The farm ancestral. 

* Or, foUowing another punctiiation : " O bold in battles,.! will 
not be silent." 
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Still groweth, like a tree, with hidden increase, 
Marcellus' glory, still 'midst ail is shining 
The Julian constellation, as the moon shines 

Mid lesser star-fires. 
O sprung from Saturn ! — father and protector 
Of humankind, to thee by fate is given 
The care of mighty Caesar : hâve dominion 

With Caesar next thee. 
He, — whether he shall crush in well-earned triumph 
And put to rout the Parthians threatening Latium, 
Or those that lie along the sun-land confines, 

Seres and Indians, — 
Second to thee shall rule the world in justice : 
Thou in thy massy car shalt shake Olympus ; 
Thou shalt hurl down thy angry lightning-flashes 

On groves unholy. 



XIII. 

When you, O Lydia, fall to praising 
The rosy neck of Telephus, the waxen arms 

Of Telephus ah me, my heart 

AU fevered, swells with anger uncontroUable. 

Then neither do m/thoughts nor colour 
At one fixed stay abide, and down my cheeks the tear 

Stealeth ail unawares, betraying 
With what abiding fiâmes I waste away within. 

I burn, whether it be when brawls, 
Disbfderly through wine, hâve stained thy splendid 
shoulders. 

Or whether it be when that mad boy 
On those lips with his tooth a tell-tale mark hath 
stamped. 

If only so far thou wilt hear me 

H ope not that he will constant be, who brutally 
Wounds darling lips which Venus hath 
Steeped through and through with her own nectar^s 
quintessence. 

Thrice happy they, and more than thrice, 
Whom an unbroken bond unités, nor reft asunder 

By any sad récriminations 
Shall their love parted be before their dying day. 
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XIV. 

O bark, fresh waves will sçaward bear thee back ! 

O what is this thou dost ? With might and main 
Cling to the haven ! Seest thou not 
How groans thy huU laid bare of oars. 

Thy mast that by the swift south-winds is stricken 

And how thy yards are groaning, and thy keel, 
Without its girder-cables, scarcely* 
Can hold its own against the sea 

Aye prouder-swelling. No whole sails are thine, 

Nor gods to invoke when whehned again in trouble 
What though thou be a Pontic pine, 
The daughter of a noble forest 

And vauntest thy descent and bootless name, 

In painted stems the scarèd sailor putteth 

No trust Unless foredoomed to make 
Sport for the winds, do thou beware ; 

Thou who wast lately my distracting burden, 

Now my anxiety and no small care,t 

See that thou shun the seas that roll 
Between the glittering Cyclades. 



XV. 

What time the traitor shepherd o*er the waters 
In barks Idaean bare his hostess Helen, 
Nereus the swift winds into calm unwelcome 

Lulled, that their stem fates he might sing. 
" With evil omen dost thou lead her homeward 
Whom Greece with many a warrior shall reclaim, 
Confederate to break thy bridai bonds 

And Priâmes ancient sovereignty. 
Alas, what sweat awaiteth steeds and warriors ! 
What deaths thou bringest on the Dardan nation ! 
Already Pallas doth prépare her helmet, 

Her gorgon-shield, her car, and fury. 

* Some tinderstand yWfft^ifx as " standing-rigging/' or "anchor- 
cables." 

\ cf. MiLTON— "Lycidas your sorrow." Tennyson — "O 
hush, my joy, my sorrow 1" 
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Valiant in vain in Venus's protection, 

Thy long hair shalt thou comb, and strike, through pauses 

Of songs to women sweet, the unwarlike lyre ; 

AU vainly shalt thou in thy chamber 
Skulk from the massy lances, and the arrows 
Of Cnossian cane, the battle-din, and Ajax 
Swift in' pursuit, — yet ah, though late, shalt thou 

Foui thy adultérons locks with dust ! 
Dost gîve no thought unto Laertes' son, 
The min of thy race, nor Pylian Nestor ? 
Hard press they after thee, the dauntless Teucer, 

Of Salamis, and Sthenelus 
Cunning in fight, or, if need be to manage 
Steeds, no slack charioteer. Thou shalt know also 
Meriones. Lo, rageth fierce Tydides, 

Mightier than his sire, to find thee ; 
From whom — as, with no thought of pasture, flieth 

The hart from wolf seen at the glen's far side, 

Dastard, with panting deep shalt thou flee, thou who 

Ne'er to thy love didst promise this. 
Achilles* fleet shall stave off, in its wrath, 
Her day for Ilium and the Phrygian matrons 
After the winters fore-ordained the fire 

Of Greece shall burn the homes of Troy-town. 



XVI* 

O daughter lovelier than thy lovely mother, 
Thou shalt deal whatsoever doom thou wilt 

Unto my slanderous lines, in flame, 
Or, if thou choose, in Hadria's sea« 
Nor Dindymene, nor the Pythian dweller 
In shrines so shakes the spirit of his priests, 
Not Liber, nor the Corybantes, 
Clash cymbals shrill so potently 
As gloomy wrath, which neither Noric falchion 
Nor the shipwrecking sea can overawe, 

Nor cruel fire, nor Jove himself 
Down rushing with terrifie turmoîl. 
'Tis said, Prometheus, when constrained to add 
To our original clay, a fragment eut 

From every source, joined to our passion 
Even the frenzied lion's violence* 
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Anger laid low in terrible destruction 

Thyestîs, and hath been to towering cities 

The final cause wherefrom they perished 
WhoUy, and o'er their walls an army 

In mocking triumph drove the hostile ploughshare. 

O curb thy temper ! me too in sweet youth 
This fever of the breast assailed 
And spurred me on to swift lambics 

Maddened ; but now am I full fain to change 

Those gloomy thèmes for génial ones, if only, 
As I unsay my insults, you 
Make friends and give me back my heartsease.* 



XVII, 

Fleet Faunus for Lucretilis the lovely 

Oft leaves Lyaeus, and defendeth even 

M y kidlings from the fiery summer 
And from the winds that bring the rain. 

Through the safe wood unharmed the straying spouses 

Of the rank-odoured husband hunt for arbutes 

That lurk concealed, and for the thyme, 
And hâve no fear of adders green, 

Nor terrer of Hœdilia's wolves of Mars, 

What time soever, Tyndaris, the valleys 

And smooth rocks of soft-sloped Ustica, 
With the sweet pipe hâve echoing rung. 

The gods protect me ; to the gods my révérence 

And muse are precious. Hère for thee shall Plenty, 
Rich in the glories of the country 
• From bounteous hom iji fulness flow. 

In far-retiring dell hère shalt thou scapef 

The dogstar-neat, and on the Teian lyre 

Shall tell of two love-sick for one, 
Pénélope and lustrous Circe. 

Hère goblets shalt thou quafï of wholesome Lesbian J 

* or "your heart." 

t c.f. Tennyson— •' For groves of pine on either hand, 

To break the blast of winter, stand." 
t cf. Tennyson — '• You'U bave no scandai while you dine. 

But honest talk and wholesome wine." 
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In shadow, — nor shall Semele's son, Thyoneus, 

In league with Mars, enkindle broils, — 
And, unsuspected, shalt not dread 
The insolence of Cyrus, lest he lay 
Unbridled hands on thee, no match for him. 

And tear the wreath that to thy tresses 
Clings, and thy raiment innocent. 



XVIII, 

O Varus, see thou plant no tree before the sacred vine 
Round Tibur's génial soil, and round the walls of 

Catilus. 
For unto wights dry-throated hath heaven made ail 

things hard ; 
Neither by any other means are gnavving cares dis- 

pelled. 
Who after wine of hard campaigning talks, or poverty ? 
And not of thee instead, O Father Bacchus, thee, fair 

Venus ? 
And, that no man may overpass the gifts of temperate 

Liber, 
For waming stands that strife of Centaurs fought out 

over wine 
With Lapithae, and Evius wams, not lenient to Sitho- 

nians, 
When, in their greed of sensuality, by thin partition * 
They part off right and wrong. I will not, O thou 

beauteous Bacchus, 
Rouse thee without thy sanction, nor drag forth to open 

day 
Things overstrewn with divers leaves. Check thou thy 

cruel timbrels, 
And Berecynthian hom, which blinded love of self 

attendeth 
Vainglory too, that lifts her empty head too high by 

far, 
And, more transparent than the glass, Faith lavish of its 

secret. 



* Or, as some take it, "When in their greed, by sensuality's 
partition thin." 
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XIX. 

The cruel mother of the Loves, 
The son of Theban Semele commands me, 

So, too, doth frolic Unrestraint, 
To call my heart back to loves overpast. 

Me Glycera's radiant beauty kindles 
Flashing more stainlessly than Parian marble ; 

That winsome coquetry inflames me, 
That face that's ail too dangerous to look on, 

Into me poure;(d in ail her fulness 
Venus hath Cyprus left, nor lets me tell, 

Of Scythians, nor of fiery Parthians, 
On wheeling steeds, nor aught that her concems not. 

Hère place for me the living sod, 
And hère, my lads, the sacred boughs and incense, 

With bowl of wine of two years old : 
Shell come less tyrannous for a slaughtered victim. 



XX. 

In modéra te goblets shall you drink the homely 
Sabine, which I myself in Grecian wine-jar 
Put up and sealed, when in the théâtre 

Applause was given you, 
Dear knight Maecenas, so that at the same time 
The banks of the patemal river, and 
The sportive écho from Mount Vatican 

Rang back your praises. 
You shall quaff the wine of Caecubum, 
And g^pes pressed out in a Calenian winefat, 
Neither Falemian vines, nor hills of Formiae, 

Flavour my goblets. 



XXI. 

Sing ye Diana, O ye tender maidens ! 

Sing, O ye boys, the unshom Cynthius ! 
And that Latona, that so deeply 
By Jupiter most high was loved ! 

Girls ! — ^her that joys in streams and forest-tresses. 
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Even ail that sprout on frosty Algidus, 

Or Erymanthus' forests gloomy, 
Or in those of verdant Cragus. 

Extol, ye boys, with even as many praises, 

Tempe, and Apollo's native Delos, 

And the shoulder that is graced with 
The quiver and his brother's lyre. 

He from the nation and its ruler Caesar, 

Moved by your prayers, shall tum war, source of tears, 
And wretched dearth and pestilence 
Against the Persiâns and the Britons. 

XXII. 

He that in life is upright and untainted 

By guilt, no need hath he of Moorish javelins, 

Nor bow, nor quiver, O my Fuscus, heavy 

With poisoned arrows ; 
Whether he be about to take his joumey 
Through sweltering Syrtes, or across the cheerless 
Caucasus, or lands Hydaspes lappeth, 

That legend-river; 
For while I sang my Lalage, and wandered 
Beyond my boundary, ail care-disburdened, 
A wolf in Sabine forest fled before me 

Who had no weapon : 
Such monster he as neither warlike Daunias 
Doth nurture in her far-extended oak-groves, 
Nor yet the land of Juba bears, of lions 

Parched foster-mother. 
O place me where upon the barren steppes 
No tree by breeze of summer is refreshed, 
Some quarter of the world that clouds tonnent 

And skies inclement ; 
Place me beneath the chariot of the sun 
When ail too near, on soil denied to dwellings, 
m stiU love Lalage the sweetly smiling, 

The sweetly speaking. 

XXIII. 

Like to a little fawn you shun me, Chloe, 

That for its trembling dam o'er pathless mountains 
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Is searching, not without unfounded 
Terror of breezes and the forest, 

For whether the approach of Spring hath shuddered* 

On flickering leaves, or whether emerald lizards 
Hâve moved aside a bramble spray, 
In heart and knees alike it quaketh. 

And yet 'tis not to rend that I pursue you 

Like Savage tiger, or Gaetulian lion, 

O leave this following of your mother, 
You, who are ready for a husband. 



XXIV. 

What shame or limit can be in regret 
For so beloved a head ? Melpomene ! 
To whom the All-Father gave a liquid voice 

And lyre, O prompt me moumful dirges ! 
And doth etemal slumber drown Quintilius ? 
Ah, when shall Modesty, and Faith untamished, 
Sister of Justice she, and naked Truth 

Find any equal unto him ? 
Bewept by many a good man hath he perished, 
By none more wept for than by thee, Virgilius. 
Vainly from Heaven thy love asks back Quintilius 

On such terms, ah, not lent to thee If 
Yea, if more witchingly than Thracian Orpheus 
Thou shouldst attune a string that trees should list to, 
Not to the bodiless ghost would blood corne back, 

The ghost that once with awful wand,^ 
By no prayers softened to reverse the fates, — 
Into the black flock Mercury hath driven, 
*Tis hard ; but what to alter is forbidden 

By patience lighter doth become. 



XXV. 

More and more rarely do the wild young fellows 
Shake thy barred casements with thick-falling blows, 

* Or, according to another reading : '• For whether at the ^vind 
(ad ventum) the thom {vefris) hath shuddered, With flickering," &c. 
t Or : " On such terms ne'er to Heaven entnisted." 
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Or rob thee of thy slumbers ; and the door 

Cleaves to the thresholdj 
Which erst too easily was wont to move 
Its hinges. Less and less at last thou hearest 
" Whilst I, your own, through weary nights am dying, 

Can you sleep, Lydia?" 
You shall in turn, old hag, for scomful gallants 
Weep ail neglected in a lonely alley, 
The while the Thracian wind in moonlight-pauses 

Aye revels louder ; 
And while thy burning passion and thy lust 
That wont to madden mothers of the stàllions, 
Shall rage around thy ulcer-eaten heart 

Mixed with repinings 
That gladsome youth doth rather fînd its pleasure 
In the green ivy and the dark-hued myrtle, 
And doth dévote the withered leaves to Hebrus 

The guest of winter. 



XXVI. 

Friend of the Muses, TU give gloom and fears 

To the wild winds, to bear unto the sea 

Of Crète, ail unconcemed by whom 
The frosty region's king is feared 

Beneath the Bear,— what frighteth Tiridates. 

O thou that in the fountains undefiled 

Delightest, twine the summer flowers, 
Twine for my Lamia a garland. 

O sweet Pimplea ! Without thee my honours 

Are nothing worth ! Thee and thy sister muses 
It well beseems to immortalize him 
With lyre-strings new and Lesbian lyre-fret. 



XXVII. 

To fight with cups for gladness' service bom 
Is fit for Thracians only. O away with 

The savage custom, and from broils 
Blood-stained deliver modest Bacchus ! 
From wine and lamps the Médian scimetar 

D 
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Is infinitely far removed ; O hush 

Those shouts unnatural, my companionSy 
And rest once more on propping elbow. 
Would ye that I too of the dry Falernian 
Should take my share ? The brother of Megilla^ 
The maid of Opus, then must tell us 
By what wound blest, what shaft, he's dying. 
Ha ! tarries his consent ? I will not drink 
For other bribe. Whatever beauty tames thee, 

'Tis with no flame thou needest blush for 
She kindles thee, and aye thou sinnest 
In love not low-bom. Whatsoe'er thy secret, 

To my safe ears entrust it, Ah, poor boy ! 

In what a Maelstrôm art thou struggling, 
Well worthy of a better flame 1 
What sorceress, what magician will be able 
By drugs Thessalian thee to free ? What god ? 
Thee scarce should Pegasus deliver 
Coil-bound by this threefold Chimaera. 



XXVIII. 

The gauger of sea and land, and the sand that wanteth 
number, 
Even thee, Archytas, the scanty bounty 
Of a little dust confîneth beside the strand of Matinum ; 

Nor doth it in any wise avail thee 
To hâve scanned the celestial mansions, and in thy soûl 
to hâve traversed — 
Since thou wert to die — the arching heaven. 
The father of Pelops, the guest of the gods, did also 
perish, 
And Tithonus, albeit translated skyward. 
And Minos, to secrets of Jove admitted, and Tartarus 
holdeth 
Panthous* son sent down unto Orcus 
A second time, although — since he witnessed to annals 
of Troy-town 
By taking that buckler down — he had yielded 
Nothing besideâ his sinews and skin unto Death the 
gloomy ; 
No mean teacher in thy opinion 
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Of nature and of truth ; — ^but for ail men one night 
waitethy 
And the path of death but once to be trodden. 
Some do the Furies appoint for a show to the grim-eyed 
War-god, 
The greedy sea is destruction to sailors : 
Mingled the death-processions of agèd and young go 
thronging, 
No head hath stem Proserpîna shrunk from. 
Me too the impétuous companion of setting Orion, the 
south-wind, 
" Hath whelmed beneath Illyrian billows. 
But do not thou ungraciously grudge to bestow, O sailor, 

On my bones and my head unburied, a morsel 
Of drifting sand. Then, whatsoe'er to Hesperian billows 

Ëurus shall threaten, let forests Venusian 
Still bear the brunt, while thou art in safety, and let rich 
guerdon 
Stream down unto thee, as well it may do, 
From righteous Jove, and from Neptune the guardian of 
sacred Tarentum. 
What ! — art thou reckless about committing 
Wrong that hereafter will harm your innocent children ? — 
Perchance too 
The death-rites due,* and a stern rétribution 
Await thee too, I shall not be abandoned with impotent 
curses ;t 
And thee shall no atonement deliver. 
Though thou be hurried, 'tis no long stay ; you may 
hasten onward, 
When thrice you hâve cast the dust upon me. 



XXIX. 

What, Iccius ! is it you that covet now 
The Arabs' costly treasures, and make ready 
Stern warfare 'gainst Sabaea's princes 
Ere this unconquered, and are forging 
Chains for the dreadful Mede ? What maid barbarie 

♦ Or, Justice's debt. 

t Or, "be abandoned, my cuises unheeded." 

D 2 
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Shall wait on thee, when her betrothed is slain ? 
What palace-page with locks anointed 
Shall to thy wine-cup be assigned, 
Skilful upon his father's bow to draw 
The Série shafts ? Who will deny that streams 
Down rushing from steep mountaîns may 
Flow back, and Tiber be tumed backward, 
When you those goodly volumes of Panaetius 
Bought up from ail sides, and the school Socratic 
Haste to exchange for Spanish corslets, 
You, who once promised better things ? 



XXX. 

O Venus, Queen of Cnidus and of Paphos, 
Disdain thy darling Cyprus, and betake thee 
To this fair fane of Glycera, who calls thee 

With clouds of incense, 
And let the glowing Boy come hasting with thee, 
The Grâces with their girdles loosed, the Nymphs, 
And Youth that hath but little charm without thee, 

And Mercury. 



XXXI. 

What is the bard's pétition to ApoUo 

Now consecrated ? What his prayer, while pouring 
New wine from out the beaker? — Not 
For rich Sardinia's fertile harvests, 

Not herds, unto Calabria the sultry 

So dear ; nor gold nor ivory of India, 

Nor meadow-lands that Liris fretteth 
With quiet stream, that silent river. 

Prune they the vine with hook Calenian, whom 

Fortune hath gifted ; let the wealthy merchant 
From golden goblets quaff the wines 
Purchased with Syrian merchandise, 

Dear to the gods themselves, since thrice and four times 

Each year he can revisit, ail unharmed, 

The Atlantic main. My fare is olives, 
And chicory, and mallows light. 



I 
1 
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Grant me, I pray, enjoyment of my store 
And health, O son of Leto, and to pass 

An old âge of sound intellect, 

Not sordid, nor without the lyre. 



XXXII, 

We are called upon. — If e'er in idle moments 
In àhade with thee we played what for this year 
Shall live, and years to be, come lyre, and utter 

A song of Latium, 
My lyre, first tuned by citizen of Lesbos, 
Who, fierce in warfare, yet, amidst of battles, 
Or after mooring to the oozy sea-strand 

His storm-tossed vessel, 
Was wont to sing of Liber and the Muses, 
And Venus, and the boy that aye clings to her, 
And Lycus, beautiful with those black eyes 

And raven tresses. 
O grâce of Phœbus ! Shell to banquets welcome 
Of Jove most high I O sweet alleviation 
Of toils ! Ail hail, oft as I call upon thee 

In fitting fashion ! 



XXXIII. 

M y Albius, grieve not with regret excessive 
For heartless Glycera, and do not wail 
Rueful laments, because a younger man 

Through faith inconstant doth outshine you. 
Passion for Cyrus burneth Lycoris 
The low-browed beauty. Cyrus turns from her 
To cruel Pholoe, but sooner kidlings 

Shall mated be with wolves Apulian 
Than Pholoe stoop to such ill-favoured gallant. 
So willeth Venus, who doth love to hamess 
111 -mated forms and tempers underneath 

Her brazen yoke in cruel sport. 
When me myself a kinder love was wooing, 
In her sweet fetter Myrtalè enthralled me, 
Freedwoman crueller than tides of Hadria 

That hoUows out Calabria's bays. 
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XXXIV. 

Whilst I, a niggard and neglectful votary 
Of Heaven, go wandering, versed in foolish wisdom, 
Tm now constrained to trim my sails 
On backward tack, and to retrace 
A track forsaken. For the Sire of Day,* 
Who oft with flashing lightning sundereth 

The clouds, hath through the clear blue driven 
His thundering steeds and wingèd chariot 
Whereby the souUess earth and wandering rivers, 
Yea, Styx and viewlesst Tœnaron's abode 
Of terror, and the boum of Atlas 
Are shaken. God is strong to change 
Lowest and highest, and brings down the noble, 
Exalting the obscure. From this man Fortune, 

Swooping with whirring shrill, hath snatched 
His crown, on that man loves to place it. 



XXXV. 

O goddess, who dost rule o'er pleasant Antium, 
Mighty alike to raise from lowest station 
This mortal frame, and to transform 
Proud pageants into death-processions, 
Thee the poor country-farmer dotn pétition 
With anxious prayer ; thee, Lady ot the Sea, 
Whoever ^vith Bithynian keel 
Doth torture the Carpathian main. 
Thee the rough Dacian — thee the roving Scythian, 
And towns and cities, and our warrior Latium, 
And mothers of barbarie monarchs, 
And purple-vested tyrants dread, 
Lest thou dash down with banefiil foot the pîUar 
That stands as yet, and lest the thronging people 
Should summon loiterers " To arms ! 
To arms !" and break their power in pièces. 
Before thee aye goes stem Necessity 
Bearing in brazen hand the timber-nails. 

And wedges, and the clamp unyielding 
Wanteth not there, and molten solder. 

♦ Or, •• For our Father Jove." f Or, " hatdiil." 
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Thee Hope attends, and white-robed Constancy, 
Found rarely, nor her company refuseth, 

Whene'er, in mourning garb, estranged 

Thou dost départ from princely mansions. 
Ah, but the rabble false and perjured harlot 
Draw back ; and flee away, soon as the casks 

Down to the dregs are drainèd, friends 

Too treacherous to share the yoke. 
Guard Caesai;, who is going against aie Britons 
FartJiest on earth, and that fresh host of youths 

That by the tracts of Moming-land 

And by the Red Sea shall be dreaded. 
Alas ! we take shame for our scars and crime, 
And for our brethren ! What hâve we shrunk back from, 

A hardened âge? What sin forefended 

Hâve left untouched? Where hâve our youth 
Through fear of Heaven stayed their hand ? What altars 
Hâve they respected? O that on new anvil 

Thou wouldst reforge the blunted steel 

'Gaiast Massagetœ and Arabians I 

XXXVI. 

Glad are we to propitiate 
With incense, lyre, and with a calPs vowed blood, 

The guardian gods of Numida, 
Who now, brought safe from uttermost Hesperia, 

Is giving to his loved companions 
Many a kiss, yet giveth more to none 

Than to dear Lamia, remembering 
The boyhood spent beneath the self-same mastef 

And toga at the same time taken. 
Let this fair day not lack the mark of chalk, 

Let^s hâve no stint of jars brought out, 
Nor rest of feet after the Salian measure : 

And Damalis, of the mighty wine-draught, 
Must not in Thracian bumper vanquish Bassus ; 

Nor let the roses fail our banquet, 
Nor long-lived parsley, nor fast-fading lily. 

Ail upon Damalis will tum 
Languishing eyes, yet will not Damalis 

From her new paramour be severed, 
She, doser clinging than the wanton ivy. 
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XXXVII. 

Now must we drink, — now with unsandalled foot 

Must beat the ground ; with Saliaric banquets 
Now was the true time, friends, to grâce 
The high-day-couches of the gods. 

Ere this 'twas wrong to bring forth Csecuban 

From vaults ancestral, whilst that queen was plotting 
Against our Capitol mad min, 
And death against our sovereignty ; 

Even she, with her poUuted crew of men 

Foui with disease, infatuate in hoping 
For anything ; with pleasant fortune 
Made drunken, — but it tamed her fury, 

That single bark that scarce escaped the flames ; 

And Caesar brought her spirit, mad with wine 
Of Marea, back to real terrors, 
When, as she fled from Italy, 

Hard on her track with oars he pressed, — as hawk 

On tender doves, or hunter fleet on hare 
Upon Haemonia's snowy steppes, — 
That he might put that fate-fraught monster 

In chains, but she with more of high-born spirit 

Seeking to die, nor dreaded woman-like 
The falchion, nor with her swift fleet 
To undiscovered shores migrated ; 

Who also bore with countenance unmoved 

To see her ruined palace, dauntless too 
To handle serpents fierce ; to drink 
Into her frame their deadly venom, 

The more unflinching as resolved on death, . 

Scoming, ye well may think, by fierce Libumians 
In haughty triumph to be haled 
Discrowned, that woman proud of spirit. 

XXXVIII. 

Persian sumptuousness, — my boy, I hâte it : 
Garlands linden-twisted do not please me 
Spare to hunt for places where the latest 

Rose is lingering. 
Nought care I that thou should'st toil industrious 
Adding to simple myrtle aught ; the myrtle 
Nor misbecomes my servant nor me, drinking 
Under the thick vine. 
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BOOK IL 



I. 

The civil turmoil since Metellus' year, 

The causes of the war, the faults, the tactics, 
The game of Fortune, the disastrous 
Friendships of great men, and their arms 

Dabbled in gore not expiated yet, — 

A work full-fraught with hazard perilous, — 

Thou tak'st in hand, and tread'st o*er fires 
Laid undemeath the treacherous ashes. 

Awhile the Muse of solemn Tragedy 

Must leave the stage ; soon, when thou hast set forth 
Historic thèmes, thou shalt résume 
Thy stately task with Attic buskin ; 

To sad défendants noble tower of strength, 

And to the Senate in debate, O PoUio, 

For whom, in triumph o'er Dalmatia, 
The bay hath won eternal honours. 

Even now you thrill our ears with threatening blare 

Of war-homs, even now peal out the clarions, 
Even now the flash of arms is scaring 
The flying steeds and riders' faces. 

Even now I hear in fancy mighty captains 

Begrimed with no dishonourable dust, 

And of ail lands subdued, excepting 
That défiant soûl of Cato. 

Juno and ail the gods that, favouring rather 

The Africans, had powerless left their land' 

Unchampioned, gave the conquerors' children 
As funeral victims to Jugurtha. 

What plain doth not, made fat with blood of Latium, 

Bear witness by its graves to fights unnatural. 
And to Hesperia's crash of downfall 
That reached unto the Médians' ears? 

What ocean-tide, what rivers hâve been strangers 



I 
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To lamentable wars? What sea is there 

That Daunian carnage hath not dyed? 
What shore is free from gore of ours? — 
But, wilful Muse, leave not thy jests to handle 
Again the thèmes of Ceos' moumful music ; 
With me beneath Dione's grot 
Woo mélodies of gayer strain. 



II. 

No sheen hath silver while as yet 'tis hidden 

Within the greedy earth, O Crispus Sallust, J 

Who art the metal's foe unless 'tis shining 

Through moderate usage. 
With life prolonged shall Proculeius live 
Famed for his father-spirit towards his brethren, 
Him famé that wiçh him dies not shall bear onward 

With tireless pinion. 
More widely would'st thou reign by keeping under 
A grasping soûl, than if thou shouldst add Libya 
To far-off Gades, and each Carthaginian 

Should serve thee only. 
Fell dropsy by self-humouring grows, but doth not 
Banish the thirst unless disease's cause 
Flee from the veins, and from the pallid body 

The watery languor. 
Virtue, dissenting from the crowd, removeth 
Phraates, unto Cyrus' throhe restored, 
Out of the list of happy men, and teacheth 

That men should use not 
False terms, — bestowing rule and diadem 
UnperiUed, and her own peculiar laurel 
On him alone who sees vast treasure heaps 

With eye unheeding. 



III. 

Remember thou to keep in time of hardship 
Constant thy soûl, which else can not be chastened 

From overweening exultation 

In wealth, O Dellius, who must die •' 
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Whether thou hast lived ail thy life in sorrow, 

Or ail through festal days on lawn secluded 

Hast, there reclining, cheered thy self 
With inner brand of wine Falemian. 

Why love the giant pine and silver poplar 

With boughs to link a hospitable shade? 

Why doth the fleeting water struggle 
To flutter down its winding channel? 

Bid them bring hither wines and perfumes, also 

The lovely rose's blooms too early-fading 

While fortune yet permits, and life, 
And black threads of the Sisters Three. 

Thou shalt forsake thy purchased parks and mansion, 

Thy villa that the tawny Tiber lappeth 

Thou shalt forsake, and of thy riches 
High-piled thy heir shall take possession. 

No matter whether 'neath the sky thou dwellest 

Rich, and from Inachus of old descended. 

Or poor, and of the meanest house, 
Thou yictim of unpitying Orcus. 

To the same boum we ail are driven. The lot 

Of ail within the um is tossing, sooner 

Or later to leap forth and place us 
Within the boat for endless exile. 



IV. 

Let not thy passion for a handmaid shame thee 
O Phocian Xanthias ! Of yore the slave-girl 
Briseis stirred by her snow-white complexion 

Haughty Achilles ; 
Captive Tecmessa's beauty stirred her master 
That Ajax who was sprung from Telamon ; 
The son of Atreus in mid triumph kindled 

For captured maiden, 
When hosts barbarie by Thessalian victor 
Had been laid low, and Hector's death hath rendered 
Pergamus the easier to be taken 

By Greeks forwearied. 
Be not so sure that gold-tressed Phillis hath not 
Parents of rank to grâce their son-in-law : 
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Of course she moums a royal Une and hearth-gods 

Grown unpropitious. 
Deem not that she is of the knavish rabble 
That's loved by thee ; think not that one so constant, 
So proof 'gainst pelf, was bom of any mother 

That she may blush for. 
Her arms and features and her shapely lîmbs 
Heart-whole I praise ; refrain thee from mistrusting 
A man whose lifetime hath made haste to finish 

His eighth quinquenniad. 



V. 

Not yet with neck submissive can she carry 

The yoke, nor duties of a mate fulfil, 

Nor the bull's weight can she endure 
Impetuous to sate his passion. 

Thy heifer*s heart is in the verdant meadows, 

The while she revels in assuaging now 
In ri vers the oppressive heat, 
Now wantoning with calves within 

Dank osier-bed. O banish thy désire 

For the sour grape. Ere long shall dappled Autumn 
Shade for thy use with purple flush 
The clusters bluish-green as yet. 

Soon will she foUow thee, for Time the tameless 

Is racing on, and years whereof he robs thee 
To her he'U add ; soon Lalage 
With saucy brow shall seek a husband, 

Beloved, as never was coy Pholoe, 

Nor Chloris flashing snowy-shouldered, even 
As shineth on the nightly sea 
The unsullied moon, nor Cnidian Gyges, 

Whoqi should you place amidst a band of maidens, 

In wondrous wise would the distinction, darkened 
By flowing locks and doubtful features, 
Baffle e*en keen-disceming strangers. 



VI. 

Septimius, who with me wouldst visit Gades, 
Lantabnans unschooled to bear our yoke, 
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And the wild Syrtes, where the Maurian billow 

Is seething.ever, 
I pray that Tiber, by an Argive settler 
Founded, may be the home of my old âge, 
M y goal, when weary of the sea and journeys 

And of campaigning. 
But if from thence fates unpropijious keep me, 
ni hie me to Galaesus' river, pleasant 
To skin-clad sheep, and that land by Phalanthus, 

The Spartan, governed. 
That nook doth smile for me beyond ail others 
On earth, wherein the honey to Hymettus 
Yields not the palm, and where the olive rivais 

Verdant Venafrum. 
Where Jupiter bestows long-lingering spring-tide 
And winters warm, and Aulon, well-belovèd 
By fertile Bacchus, hath scant cause to envy 

Falemian clusters : 
That spot, those happy heights, are calling for thee 
And for me too ; there with the tear, his due, 
The glowing ashes of thy poet-friend 

Shalt thou besprinkle. 



VII. 

O thou oft brought into the direst péril 
With me, when Brutus was our warfare-captain, 
Now who hath given thee back, a Roman 
To native gods and sky Italian, 
Pompeius, chiefest thou of my companions, 
With whom fuU oft with wine hâve I eut short 
The lingering day, with glistening locks 
With Syrian nard begarlanded? 
With thee I knew Philippi and swift rout, — 
My buckler ail ingloriously abandoned, — 

When Valour shattered was, and vaunters 
Down to the base earth stooped their chin. 
But through the foemen's midst swift Mercury 
In thick mist bare me panic-struck away, 
While, back into the battle dragging, 
The surge on seething waters swept thee. 
Therefore to Jove pay thou the banquet due, 
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And lay thy side with long campaigning wearied 
Beneath my laurel, and spare not 
The casks that were for thee intended. 
Fill up with Massic of forgetfulness 
The bumished beakers ; pour from ample shells 
The unguents ! — Who is undertaking 
To speed the wreaths of dewy parsley 
Or myrtleî* Whom as umpire of the drinking 
Win Venus name? As madly as the Edonians 
ru revel ! Sweet it is for me 
O'er friend regained to lose my reason. 

VIII. 

If any penalty for faith forswom 

At any time had marred thee, O Barine, 

Wert thou by one tooth blackened or one nail 

Grown more ill-favoured, 
I might believe. — But you, no sooner hâve you 
Bound your false head with vows than you are shining 
Lovelier by far, and pace forth, of our youths 

The gênerai heart-ache. 
'Tis good for you to cheat a mother's ashes 
Ensepulchred, the silent signs of night 
With ail the heaven, and gods that hâve no portion 

In death the ice-cold. 
Hereat, I say, is Venus' own self laughing. 
And laugh the artless Nymphs and tameless Cupid, 
The while he whets on gory hone his arrows 

For ever buming. 
Yea, ail for thee our whole youth groweth up ; 
New slaves are growing up, nor do the old ones 
Forsake their impious tyrant's house, albeit 

Oft hâve they threatened. 
'Tis thee that for their daughters matrons dread. 
And niggard sires dread thee, and brides heart-broken, 
Though newly-wedded, lest thy fascination 

Delay their husbands. 

IX. 

Not evermore stream showers from the clouds 
On ragged fields, nor do the ruf&ing storm-gusts 
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Torment the Caspian sea for ever, 
Nor yet about Armenia's borders — 
Valgus my friend — is ice unquickened standing 
Through ail the months, nor are Garganus' oakwoods 
Struggling against the northern blasts, 
While ashes of their leaves are widowed. 
But thou in mournful measures aye pursuest 
Thy Mystes reft from thee ; thy passionings 
Pass not away when Vesper riseth, 
Nor when he fiées the hasting sun. 
Yet the old man that thrice a lifetime lived 
Through ail years mourned not sweet Antilochus, 
N or yet for Troilus the beardless 
Did parents weep, or Phrygian sisters, 
For evermore. And thou, refrain at last 
From plaints unmanly, — rather let uS sing 

The triumphs of Augustus Caesar 
So lately won, ice-bound Niphates, 
And how the Médian river, added unto 
The conquered nations, humbler crests is roUing, 
And how Gelonians ride in foray 
Within fixed bounds on plains contracted. 



X. 

Better wilt thou live, Licinius, neither 

By ever pressing seaward, nor, whilst shrinking 

From storms with heed, by ail too closely hugging 

The treacherous lee-shore 
Whoever loves the golden mean is safe 
And free from squalor of a ruinous hovel, 
Free, in his modération, from the palace 

A mark for envy. 
More often by the blasts the giant pine-tree 
Is rocked, and with a heavier crash down topple 
The lofty towers, and lightning-flashes strike 

The mountain summits. 
The heart that's well forearmed in evil fortune 
H opes, in good fortune fears, another lot ; 
'Tis Jove brings back the landscape-blurring tempests, 

He too dispels them. 
And what though it be ill with thee to-day, 
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One day it shall not be. Sometimes Apollo 
Wakes with his harp the muse from silence, nor 

His bow strains ever. 
In time of hardship bear thee valiantly 
And stoutly. Yet thou wilt do wisely also 
To reef thy sails when bellying before 

A wind too prosperous. 



XI. 

What the Cantabrian warlike and the Scythian, 
Hirpinus Quinctius, doth purpose, severed 

By intervening Hadria, spare thou 
To question, and fret not thyself 
About the needs of life that ask so little. 
Backward are fleeing blooming youth and grâce, 
While withered Eld doth chase away 
Gay loves and easy-coming slumber. 
Not always hâve spring-flowers unvarying beauty, 
Nor shines the blushing moon with face unchanging : 
Wherefore dost thou o'ertax thy mind 
Too feeble for eternal plans ? 
Why drink we not beneath the lofty plane-tree. 
Or undemeath this pine thus careless lying, 

And with our silver locks rose-scented, 
And with Assyrian nard anointed, 
While yet we may ? He of the Evoe-cry 
Scatters devouring cares. What boy more quickly 
Will cool in water fleeting past us 
Our cups of fiery-hot Falernian ? 
Who will entice the wandering wanton Lyde 
From home ? Come, bid her haste with Ivre of ivory 
And tresses in the Spartan fashion 
Into a neat knot gathered up. 



XII. 

The weary wars of wild Numantia, 
Dread Hannibal, and Sicily's sea impurpled 
With Punie blood, — ask not that thèse be fitted 
Unto the soft thords of my lyre ; 
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Nor yet the savage Lapithae, Hylae«9 
Wine-overcome, nor they that were o'ermastered 
By hand of Hercules, the sons of Earth, 

From whom old Saturn's shining palace 
Feared péril sorely. Thou shalt also tell 
In prose historié of the fights of Caesar 
Better than I, Maecenas, and of necks 

Of braggart kings haled up Qur stfeets. 
The Muse hath willed that of thy lady-love 
Licymnia's delicious songs I tell, 
Tell of her brightly beaming eyes, and bosom 

Right faithful unto mutual love ; 
She, whom it did not misbeseem in dances 
To trip, contend in raillery, or join 
Arms sportively with bright-apparelled maidens 

On festal day of thronged Diana. 
Would y ou, for ail that rich Achaemenes 
Possessed, for fertile Phrygia's wealth Mygdonian, 
Consent to change a ringlet of Licymnia, 

Or for the wealthy halls of Arabs ? — 
The while she stoops her neck to burning kisses 
Or with no ruthless cruelty dénies them, 
Which, more than he who asks, she'd fain hâve stolen, 

And is sometimes the first to snatch them. 



XIII. 

He planted thee on day dishallowed, whoso 
First did it, and with sacrilegious hand 

For children's children's ruin reared thee, 
O tree, and for the hamlet's byword. 
I could believe that he both wrung the neck 
Of his own father, and that he bespattered 
His closet with the midnight blood 
Of guest, and that he dealt in poisons 
Of Colchis, and what villainy soever 
Is practised, who on my estate did place 
Thee, baneful log, so prone to fall 
Upon thy guiltless master's head. 
What each should shun men never heed enough 
£ach hour ; the Punie sailor sorely dreadeth 
The Bosporus, but fears beside 
Fates darkness-veiled from nothing else. 

£ 
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The Parthian's shâfts and speedy flight the soldier 
Doth dread, the Parthian, chains and strength Italian ; 
But 'tis Death's violence unforeseen 
That seizes and shall seize the nations. 
How nearly gloomy Proserpine's dominions 
Saw we, and Aeacus in judgment sitting, 
The separate mansions of the holy, 
And Sappho, on Aeolian lyre-strings 
Plaining of the maidens of her country, 
And thee with golden quill, Alcaeus, sounding 
In richer notes a sailor's hardships, 
Hardships of exile, and of warfare. 
Marvel the shades at both, the while they sing 
Thing^ worthy of the hallowed hush, but most 

The crowd with shoulders thronged drinks in 
The taie of fîghts and banished tyrants. 
What marvel, when astonied at those hymns 
Droops his black ears the hundred-headed monster, 
Yea, and the serpents find a respite 
Twined in the tresses of the Furies ? 
Nay, even Prometheus and the sire of Pelops 
By that sweet sound are cheated of thëir tôils, 
Nor doth Orion care to hunt 
The lions and the scarèd lynxes. 



XIV. 

Alas, O Postumus, O Postumus, 

Glide on the fieeting years, and piety 
To wrinkles and impending eld 
And tameless death shall give no check ; 

No, thoqgh with bulls three hundred, every day 

That passes, friend, thou shouldst propitiate 
Inexorable Pluto, who 
Doth prison Geryon thrice-gigantic 

And Tityos with that doleful wave, which needs must 

By ail who eat the bounty of our earth 

Be sailed o'er, whether we be kings 
Or whether we be rustics poor. 

Vainly shall we from gory Mars be clear, . 

And hoarsely-roaring Hadria's broken surge, 
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Vainly through Autumn-tides shall dread 
The south-wind, baneful to our frames. 
We must repair to black Cocytus, roaming 
With lazy flow, and Danaus' shameful race, 
And to the son of Aeolus 
To long toil doomed, even Sisyphus. 
You must leave land and house and winsome wife, 
Neither shall any of those trees you rear, 
Except the hateful cypresses, 
FoUow their brief-possessing lord. 
Your heir, more worthy of it, shall consume 
The Caecuban, kept by a hundred keys, 

And stain the floor with generous wine 
Richer than that of pontiffs' banquets. 



XV. 

Soon shall the lordly piles leave acres few 
Unto the plough, and ponds be seen extended 
More widely than the Lucrine Lake 
On ail sides, and the spouseless plane-tree 
Shall put to rout the elms ; then violet-plots, 
Myrtles, and ail the wealth of fragrances 

Shall waft their scent through olive-closes 
That for their former lord were fruitful. 
Then, dense with boughs, the laurel shall exclude 
The buming sun-shafts. 'Twas not so ordained 
By Romulus' and unshorn Cato's 
Examples, and the ancients' rule. 
Small was the private fortune of those men, 
Great was the public store : no portico 

Measured by ten-foot rules of subjects 
Was wont to catch the shady north-wind. 
Nor did the laws permit them to despise 
The chance-met sod, but bade them to adorn 
At public cost the towns and temples 
Of gods with newly-quarried stone. 



XVI. 

For rest, on shelterless Aegean storm-caught, 
Man prays the gods, what time a sable cloud 

£ 2 
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Hath hid the moon, and shine no guiding stars 

Upon the sailors. 
Rest is the prayer of Thracia warfare-frenzied, 
And of the Medes gay-gamished with the quiver, 
Rest, that may not be bought with gems nor purple 

Nor gold, my Grosphus. 
For 'tis not treasures, nor the ConsuFs lictor 
That can disperse the agonizing riots 
Of conscience, and the cares that wont to hover 

Round fretted ceilings. 
On little he lives well, for whom stands sparkling 
Upon a tiny board a heirloom salt-boat, 
Nor dread nor grovelling greed may steal away 

His slumbers airy. 
In thi3 short life why make we casts audacious 
At mahy things ? Why pass to countries glowing 
'Neath a strange sun ? What exile from his country 

Hath 'scaped himself too ? 
Corroding Care climbs up the armoured galleys. 
And leaveth not the squadrons of the horsemen, 
Swifter than stags, yea, swifter than the east-wind, 

The Cloud-compeller. 
The heart that at the présent hour is cheerful 
Should hâte to fret o'er what*s beyond, and sweeten 
The bitter with a tranquil smile ; there's nothing 

In ail ways happy. 
An early death snatched off renowned Achilles, 
A lingering old âge did waste Tithonus, 
And what he hath denied thee, Time, it may be, 

To me will proffer. 
Round thee a hundred flocks and kine Sicilian 
Are lowing, and for thee the mare well-broken 
To chariot-harness neighs, wools double-dyed 

In Afric purple 
Clothe thee. To me the Fate that erreth never 
Hath given small lands, and of the Grecian Muse 
Slight inspiration,' and the gift of scoming 

The spiteful rabble. 

XVII. 

Why are you killing me with your complainings ? 
'Tis neither pleasing to the gods nor me 
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That you should firSt die, O Maecenas 
M y fortunes' stately grâce and pillar. 
Ah, should untimely violence snatch thee off 
My souPs one half, why tarry I, the other, 

Who neither were so dear, nor yet 
A whole survivor ? Double downfall 
Shall that day work ! 'Tis no false oath of fealty 
That I hâve spoken. I will go, I will go 

Where'er you pass before, prepared 
To tread the last path, — thy companion. 
Me net the breath of fiery Chimaera, 
Nor hundred-handed Gyas, should he rise, 

Shall ever sever, such the pleasure 
Of mighty Justice and the Fates. 
Whether the Balance, or the awful Scorpion 
Looks on me as the part prépondérant 

On my birth-hour, or Capricomus 
The tyran t of Hesperia's billow, 
In wondrous wise the stars of both of us 
Agrée : thee, Jupiter's protection, âashing 
Défiance to unnatural Satum 
Rescued, and clogged the swooping pinions 
Of Fate, what time the thronging multitude 
Thrice in the théâtres clashed a gladsome welcome : 
The tree-trunk, falling on my head, 
Had slain me, had not Faunus broken 
The shock with his right hand, the guardian he 
Of sons of Mercury. Remember thou 

Victims to pay, and votive temple ; 
ru sacrifice a humble ewe-lamb. 



XVIII. 

Nor ivory nor panelling 
Of gold fiings back its sheen in house of mine 

No Hymettian architraves 
Rest upon columns hewn in farthest Afric. 

Nor yet hâve I possession taken — 
A stranger heir — of Attalus's palace. 

No wives of tenants well-to-do 
Spin for my need the purples of Laconia : 

But fair-faith and a goodly mine 
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I hâve of genius, and the rich man courts me 

Poor as I am ; for nought beside 
I importune the gods, no fuUer bounty - 

Beg I of my powerful friend, 
Quite happy with my single Sabine farm, 

Day is thrust aside by day, 
And the new moons are travelling to their dying. 

Contracts you give for quarrying marble, 
Upon death's brink ; forgetful of the tomb, 

Mansions are you piling high, 
And back you straîn to force the shores of Océan 

That roareth in the face of Baiae^ 
Not rich enough upon the mainland-shore. 

Nay, you keep forcing out the bounds — 
Ever the nearest, — of your lands, and leap 

Beyond the landmarks of your clients 
Graspingly. Ejected from their homes 

Are wife and husband, in their bosom 
Bearing their fathers' gods and squalid children. 

Yet for their wealthy lord there waiteth 
No palace-hall defined more certainly 

Than the boum of ravenous Orcus. 
Why art thou pressing farther on ? The earth , 

Opens impartial for the poor man 
And for the sons of kings ; nor Orcus' servant, 

By gold won over, ferried back 
Crafty Prometheus. He doth keep in ward 

The haughty Tantalus, and seed 
Of Tantalus. He hearkeneth when summoned — 

Ay, or not summoned — to relieve 
The poor man âiat hath done his taie of labour. 



XIX. 

I hâve seen Bacchus midst of crags remote 
Teaching his hymns, — believe it, after-ages ! — 

And Nymphs that leamt them, and the ears 
Pricked sharply of the goat-foot Satyrs. 
Evœ ! with terror fresh my soûl is throbbing, 
And, while my heart is filled with Bacchus, joyeth 
Stormily! — Spare, O Liber, spare me, 
O awful with thy massy thyrsus ! 
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Grâce is vouchsafed to sing the tireless Thyiads, 
And the wine-fountain, and the gushing brooklets 

Of milk, and yet again to make 

The honey drop from hoUow tree-trunks. 
Yea, grâce to sing his blessed spouse*s honour, 
Raised to the stars, and of the house of Pentheus 

Shattered in downfall merciless, 

And Thracian Lycurgus* min. 
Thou tumest rivers, turn'st the sea barbarie ; 
Thou, wine-bedewed, on ridges lone dost bind 

With coil of vipers harmlessly 

The tresses of the Bistonids. 
Thou, when the' unnatural giant-host was scaling 
The kingdom of thy father up the steep, 

Didst hurl back Rhoetus by the claws 

And fearful jaw-teeth of a lion ; 
Although — since fitter thou wast styled for dances 
And jests and sport — for battle scarcely meet 

Wast thou accounted, yet at once 

Wast good alike for peace and war. 
Thee with thy hom of gold did Cerberus- 
Grown harmless, look on, gently swaying towards thee 

His tail, and licked with mouth three-tongued 

Thy feet and legs as thou departedst. 



XX. 

Not on a common nor a puny pinion, — 
A bard transformed — rU soar through air pellucid, 
Nor longer on the earth will linger, 
And, high above the reach of envy, 
ru leave the cities. ' Tis not I, the seed 
Of parents poor, I, whom thou patronisest,* 
O dear Maecenas, that shall die, 
Nor by the Stygian wave be prisoned. 
Now, now the rough skin on my limbs is wrinkling. 
And I into a snow-white bird am changing 

From the head down, and through my fingers 
And shouldérs downy plumes are springing. 
Than Dsedalean Icarus fleeter, shortly 

* Or, dost invite ; bidst to supper. 
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The shores of moaning Bosponis PU visit, — 
A bird of song — Gaetulia's Syrtes, 
And the steppes Hyperborean. 
Colchian, and Dacian who his fear dissembleth 
Of Marsian cohort, uttermost Gelonians 

Shall ail know me ; the cultured Spaniard 
And he that drînks the Rhône shall leam me. 
At my void funeral let there be no dirges, 
Nor grief disfiguring, nor lamentations ; 

Your outcry hush, and O, away with 
Superfluous homage to my tomb. 
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BOOK III. 



I. 

I hâte the unhallowed crowd and put them from me ; 

Keep révèrent silence : hymns that ne'er were heard 
Ere this, do I, the Muses' priest, 
Sing unto maidens and to boys. 

O'er their own flocks the sway of dread kings reacheth 

O'er kings themselves extends the sway of Jove 
Glory-clad from Titan-triumph, 
Shaking ail things with his nod. 

One man may set more widely than his fellow 

His vines in trenches ; one may, nobler, go 
Down to the Plain, a candidate, 
Purer in life may one contend, 

And in fair famé, while that man's crowd of clients 

Is greater, — with impartial law doth Fate 

Apportion out renowned and lowest, 
The vast urn every name is shaking. 

That man above whose impious neck shall hang 

A naked sword, for him Sicilian banquets 

Shall ne'er contrive a pleasant relish 
Nor strains of birds nor of the lyre 

Shall woo sleep back to him : the slumber gentle 

Of rustic folk scorns not the lowly cots 
And overshadowed river-bank, 
Nor Tempe by the breezes fanned. 

Him that doth only covet what sufifîceth 

No stormy-tossing sea doth trouble, nor 

The ruthless onslaught of Arcturus 
At setting, or the rising Kid. 

Nor vines hail-buffeted, or hope-deluding 

Farm, whose orchard-tree is now complaining 
Of rains, now of the stars that scorch 
The fields, now of inclement winters. 
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The fishes feel the waters shrunk, as piles 
Into the deep are cast Contractors many, 

With workmen and the lord who scometh 
The land, corne hither to shoot down 
The rubble stones ; — yet fear and conscience-threats 
Climb even as high as doth the lord, nor yet 

Doth black Care leave the armoured galleys, 
And takes her seat behînd the horseman. 
If then nor Phrygian marble can console 
The sorrowing, nor, brighter than a star, 

Vests purple-dyed, nor vine Falemian, 
Nor perfume of the Orient, 
Wherefore should I with envy-kindling pillars 
In newest fashion rear a stately hall? 

And wherefore change my Sabine valley 
For opulence more burdensome? 

II. 

Cheerly to suifer pinching poverty 

In sharp campaigning let the sturdy youth 

Learn, and harass savàge Parthians, 
A trooper dreadful with the lancé, 
And 'neath thé open sky mid scènes of péril 
Pass his life. From ramparts of fhe foe 

Him shall a warring despotes consort 
And daughter marriage-ripe, beholding 
Sigh forth " Alas !" — ^lest ail unuse'd to conflicts 
Her royal bridegroom by a touch mole s t 

• The lion fell that rage hlood-whetted 
Hurries through the midst of carnage, 
Sweet, fair, it is for fatherland to die, 
Death, too, pursues the man to flight that tums him^ 
Nor yet the knees and dastard back 
Spares she of the unwarlike youth, 
Virtue unconscious of humiliating 
Defeat, with stainless honours shineth on, 

Nor takes up nor lays down the axes 
At sentence of the rabble's favour. 
Virtue, that openeth Heaven to men not worthy 
To die, essays the path by track forbidden. 

And she doth spurn the vulgar mobs 
And dank earth with her soaring. pinion. 
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Leal silence, too, hath guerdon of its own : 
Him who hath blabbed mysterious Ceres* secret 

I will forbid from being with me 

' Neath the same roof, or casting off 
From shore the frail bark. Oft the Sire of Day,* 
Slighted, hath punished innocent and guilty ; 

Seldom hath halt-foot rétribution 

Ceased to dog the âeeing sinner. 

III. 

The man that's- just and to his purpose steadfast 
Nor passion of the mob for wrong that clamours 
Nor scowl ol overbearing despot 
Shakes from his firm décision, neither 
The south-wind, restless Hadria's stormy leader, 
Nor yet the mighty hand of thundering Jove, 

' Yea, though the shattered sphère fall on him, 
The wreck shall strike him still unquailing. 
PoUux and roving Hercules by this course 
Toiled, yea, and won their way unto the star-towers, 
Reclining midst of whom, Augustus 
With rosy lips doth quaff the nectar. 
Thus thou didst win the prize, O Father Bacchus, 
While tigers bare thee as they drew the yoke 
With tameless neck ; hereby Quirinus 
On steeds of Mars 'scaped Acheron, 
When Juno to the gods deliberating 
Spake welcome counsel, " Ilion, Ilion 

That fate-fraught and adultérons judge 
And foreign dame hâve overthrown 
In dust, since that hour when Laomedun 
Did cheat the gods of covenanted hire, 

By me and chaste Minerva doomed, 
The town, her folk, and fraudful chief 
The shameful guest of that Laconian wanton 
No longer flaunts, nor doth the perjured house 
Of Priam by the aid of Hector 
Beat back the warrior Achaeans ; 
And, by our own dissensions lengthened out, 
The war is hushed to peace. From this time forth 

♦ Or, "Our Father Jove." 
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My dire wrath and their hated scion 

Whom the Trojan Vestal bare 
Will I to Mars yield up ; him will I suffer 
To enter the abodes of light, to quaff 

The nectar-juice, and to be counted 

Midst peaceful ranks of deities. 
So long as between Rome and Ilium 
Rages a broad sea, happy let the exiles 

In any clime soever reign, 

While tramps the herd on Priam's barrow 
And Paris's, and wild beasts unmolested 
There hide their whelps ; still stand the Capitol 

In splendour, still be fierce Rome able 

To lay her laws on vanquished Medes. 
Dreadful afar let her extend her name 
To utmost shores where intervening sea 

Parts Europe from the African, 

Where swelling Nile the fields doth water, — 
Stronger to scorn gold yet undiscovered, 
And better hoarded thus, when earth conceals it, 

Than unto human ends to gather 

Ail hallowed things with robber hand. 
Whatever limit bounds the world let her 
Touch with her arms, exulting to behold 

The région wherein fiâmes hold revel, 

And where are clouds and drizzling dews. 
But on thèse terms the warrior Romans' fates 
I tell, that they shall not, too patriotic, 

And on success presuming, venture 

Roofs to rebuild of Troy ancestral. 
Reviving under melancholy omen 
Tro/s doom with ruin dire shall be repeated, 

When I shall lead victorious squadrons, 

Consort and sister I of Jove. 
Thrice though it rise again, a brazen rampart, 
Its founder Phoebus, three times should it perish 

Rased by my Argives, thrice the wife 

Captive should wail for spouse and children."- 
Such thème will not befit my sportive lyre : 
Muse, whither pressest thou ? Presumptuous, cease 

The speeches to relate of gods 

And mar grand thèmes by puny strains. 
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IV. 

Descend from heaven, and corne, a lengthened strain 

Discourse upon thy flûte, Queen Calliope, 

With ringing voice, if now thou choosest. 
Or with lyre-strings and harp of Phoebus. 

Hear ye? — or is it some delicious frenzy 

That mocketh me ? — I seem to hear, and wander 

Through sacred groves, while underneath them 
The pleasant waters fleet and breezes. 

Me when a child, upon Apulian Vultur, — 

Beyond the threshold of my nurse Apulia. — 
Wearied with sport and drowsihead 
Did fairy doves with foliage fresh 

Cover, — a thing to be to ail a marvel 

That tenant lofty Acherontia's eyry,* 

And Bantia's glades, and fertile glèbe 
Of the lowly-couched Forentum — 

How, with my body guarded from fell vipers 

And bears, I slept, how I was overstrewn 

With sacred bay and gathered myrtle, 
So bold a babe by heaven's grâce only. 

Yours am I, Muses, whether I am climbing 

To Sabine highlands, or if cool Praeneste, 

Or Tibur couched adown its hillside 
Hâve charmed me, or pellucid Baiae. 

As friend unto your fountains and your dances 

Neither the host roUed backward at Philippi, 

Nor yet the tree accursed destroyed me, 
Nor Palinure in wave Sicilian. 

Whene'er ye shall be with me, cheerfully 

A seaman, will I dare mad Bosporus, 

And, as a traveller, the scorching 
Sands of the Assyrian shore : 

The Britons fierce to strangers will I visit 

The Concan revelling in blood of horses, 
Quivered Gelonians will I visit, 
Aud, still unscathed, the Scythian river. 

* • • A lonely hamlet 
Which, hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eagle's nest, hangs on the crest 
Of purple Apennine." — Macaulay. 
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Exalted Caesar, soon as he hath settled 
His warfare-weary cohorts in the towns, 

What time he fain would end his labours, 

Do ye refresh in grot Pîerian. 
Ye both give kindly counsel and take pleasure, 
Benign ones, in the gift We know how he 

Cut off with levin-bolt descending 

The' unnatural Titans, monster-throng, 
Even he who govems the unwieldy earth, 
The windy main, and towns, the Realms of Sorrow, 

And gods and mortal multitudes 

Alone rules with his sway impartial. 
Great terror had they stricken into Jove, 
That overweening crew with arms ail bristling, 

Those brethren straining to pile Pelion 

Upon Olympus sombre-shadowed. 
But what availed Typhoeus and strong Mimas, 
Or what Porphyrion with his threatening bearing, 

Or Rhoetus and Enceladus 

That hurler bold with trunks upwrenched, 
Against the ringing gorgon-shield of Pallas 
On-rushing ? Stood on this side ravening Vulcan, 

And matron Juno, and he who 

Ne'er from his shoulders shall lay down 
His bow, who in pure dew of Castaly 
Laveth his locks free-floating, he who haunteth 

Lycia's brakes, his native forest, 

Delos and Patara's ApoUo. 
Force void of wisdom by its own bulk falleth ; 
Force disciplined the gods increase, moreover, 

To more, they too loathe strength that planneth 

Within its heart ail villainy. 
To thèse my maxims hundred-handed Gyas 
Is witness, and the would-be rayisher 

Of stainless Dian, famed Orion 

By maiden's arrow overthrown. 
Earth sorrows, piled upon her monster-brood, 
And mourns her ofFspring sped to ghastly Orcus 

By lightning, nor hath darting flame 

Eaten through Ejtna heaped above it, 
Nor yet the liver of the lustful Tityus 
That vulture hath forsaken, jailor given 

To wickednesss : three hundred chains 
The amorous Pirithous prison. 
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V. 

Jove, when he thunders, hâve we still believed 

To rule in heaven. Augustus shall be counted 
A god on earth, in adding Britons 
Unto his sway, and doughty Persians. — 

Hath Crassus' soldier with a spouse barbarie 

Lived, a degraded husband, and grown old — 

Shame, Senate-house ! Perverted morals ! — 
On fields of sires-in-law, our foemen, 

('Neath Médian king a Marsian, an Apulian !) 

Forgetful of the sacred shields, his name, 
His toga, and eternal Vesta, 
While Jove and Rome-town still are safe? 

Against this Regulus' far-seeing mind 

H ad g^arded, when opposing shameful terms, 
And from such précèdent forecasting 
For coming years a ruin-presage, 

Unless our captive manhood ail unpitied 

Should perish. " Standards hâve I seen," he said, 
" To Punie shrines hung up, and arms 
Tom from our soldiers without bloodshed. 

I hâve beheld the arms of citizens 

Pinioned behind à freeborn back, and gâtes 

No longer shut, and cornfields, ravaged 
Once by our army, tilled again. 

Ransomed with gold the soldier will return 

Braver, forsooth, — ye add loss unto crime ! 

Neither doth wool, when once in crimson 
Steeped, win back its eolours lost, 

Nor doth true manhood, when it once hath vanished, 

To the degenerate deign to be restored : 
If, disentangled from the toils, 
The hind will fight, he will be valiant 

Who unto faithless foes himself hath trusted, 

And erush in second strife the Carthaginians, 
Who passively on arms back-pinioned 
Hath felt the thongs, and quailed at death. 

He, knowing not whenee he should take his life, 

Hath intermingled peace with war. — O shame ! 
O mighty Carthage, higher lifted 
Upon Italia's shameful wreck!" 

*Tis told how he put back from him the kiss 

Of modest wife and little babes, as one 
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No more a °»i^«J*^^ sterrfy ; 

Tin Ws advice confinned me ^^ 
With counsd given ^t «» °*«^^ friends 
And then araidst Jus srari" ^ 

«« hastened fo^^«g? Jie torturer 
For hl »ade ready, yethe^t «i^^^ ^ and 

The people ^^^'^'^ Uwsuits 

Even as he were le»î'."|^^ispute, 

Of dients, after ^"^^S^ï^fenn^ ^,„ 
Hastmg to his V e?^ , daugb**'- 
OrtoTarentum,Spartas 

VI. 

■cniate. Roman, 
Thy fathers- crimes thou s^^i^^^ ^e fanes, 

ThLgh gufldess, tiU ^°^^ 5^e Gods, 
^ The tottermg t«n^«^ ble smote. 
And statues sn^ ^ ^^ rulest, 
By bearmg thee as le^tba?g ' ^^à. ; 

To thèse ttace «çb ^e^^t^, ^^^^ "^"^ 
The GodS',^««=t5 lîesperia- 

Already Sl^on^^^^tn^^Ats -^f,' 

Spoil tP their^^enSgb destroyed 
Dacian anâAethiop ^^^^J^a,-^ 
-^^ ^%^e«^£S^^^^ r^ek t.e otber. 



the« race and homes. 



The Virgin grown f «l^^^fg is xnoulded, ^ 

loniaVdances, '^^.^'^^^Ift^r.Aer: girlhood,* 

And, barely eut °* J' ^o„s amours. 

Is dreammg «^'^^^ger paramouis 
Soon looks she round for y ^ ^^^ ^^ ^. 

•Better. •'And.internea. 



— ^ 
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While sits her husband at the wine, nor nicely 
Chooses to whom to grant in haste 
With banished lights forbidden raptures ; 

But, not wîthout her husband's knowledge, rises 

Openly bidden, whether that a factor 

Calls, or a Spanish trader's skipper, 
The lavish buyer of her shame. 

Sprung not from parents such as thèse our youth 

Did dye the sea with Punie blood, and Pyrrhus 
Smote down, Antiochus the mighty. 
And Hannibal the vengeance-fraught. 

But manly progeny of rustic soldiers 

Were they, instructed with the Sabine mattocks 
To turn the clods, and at the bidding 
Of mother stem to eut and earry 

The stakes, what time the sun was shifting over 

The shadows of the mountains, and was taking 
Yokes from tired oxen, as he brought 
With parting ear the sweet hour on. 

What doth not wasting Time eonsume away? 

Our sires' âge, worse than that of our grandsires, 
Hath borne us viler, soon to bring forth 
A progeny yet more eomipted. 



VII. 

Why weepest thou. Astérie, for him 

Whom fair south-westem winds with earliest Spring 

Shall, rich with Thynian gain, restore thee, 

Gyges, a youth of faith unshaken? 
He, driven by south-winds to Orieum 
After the rising of the Goat*s mad stars, 

Sleeplessly eheerless nights is passing 

Not without full many a tear, 
Although the envoy of his love-siek hostess, 
Telling how Chloe sighs, and by your passion, 

Poor girl, is ail aflame, doth try him — 

The eunning rogue — by thousand ways, 
Recounts how that perfidious woman drove 
Credulous Proetus by false aceusations 

To bring an early death of violence 

On all-too-chaste Bellerophon ; 

F 
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He tells of Peleus, nigh to Tartanis sent 
For continently fleeing that Magnesian 
Hippolyte, and lying dwells 
On tables that teach men to sîn. 
In vain, for, deafer hé than Icarus' rocks, 
Those words as yet he heareth uncorrupted. — 
But thou, be carefiil lest Enipeus 
Thy neighbour grow too dear to thee ; 
Although none other skilled as he to manage 
The steed is seen upon the Martian greensward, 
Nor yet doth any one so swiftly 
Swim down the Tuscan river-channel. 
At nightfall shut the house, and look not down 
Into the streets at note of plaintive pipe ; 
And inaccessible continue 
To him who oft calls thee hard-hearted. 



VIII. 

What I, a bachelor, do on March's Kalends, 
What mean the flowers, and censer fuU of incense, 
And what the embers laid on living turf, 

Ask you in wonder, 
You, leamed in the lore of either language? 
Well, I had vowed to Liber pleasant banquet 
And white goat, when brought well-nigh to my grave 

By stroke of tree-tnink. 
This festal day with each returning year 
The cork made fast with pitch shall take away 
Of the wine-jar in TuUus' year set up 

To drink the smoke in. . 
Take, O Maecenas, take a hundred bumpers 
For sparèd friend, and keep up till the dawning 
The sleepless lamps, and far away be banished 

Ail shouts and anger. 
O put away state cares about the city ! 
The host of Dacian Cotiso hath perished: 
The hostile Mede is with himself in conflict 

In woeful warfare : 
On Spanish shore oiu* old Cantabrian foeman 
Tamed by our chain, though late, is subjugated : 
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Scythians with bow unstrung already purposte 

Their steppes to' abandon. 
AU unconcemed, spare, as in private station, 
Too much to heed lest aught the people sufifer ; 
Gifts of the présent hour grasp merrily, 

And leave grave matters. 



IX. 

** So long as I was dear to thee, 
Nor any youth preferred was wont to fling 

His arms around thy radiant neck 
Happier throve I than the Persians' king." 

" Whilst you for none beside burned more, 
Nor less esteemed was Lydia than Chloe, 

I, Lydia of far-reaching famé, 
Throve more renownèd than the Roman Ilia." 

" Now Thracian Chloe queens it o'er me, 
Skilled in sweet strains and leamèd on the lyre, 

For whom I would not fear to die, 
If so the fates would spare the soûl surviving/' 

" Scorcheth me with mutual torch 
Calais, son of Thracian Ornytus, 

For whom l'd bear to die twice over 
If so the fates would spare the youth surviving." 

" What if the olden love return. 
And join the severed ones in brazen yoke, 

If gold-tressed Chloe be discarded, 
And the door ope to Lydia erst cast off ?" 

" Although more lovely than a star 
Is he, thou more unstable than a cork. 

And fierier than boist'rous Hadria, 
With thee Pd love to Hve, with thee die gladly !" 



X. 

If thou didst drink of farthest Tanais, Lyce, 
Wedded to savage spouse, yet might'st thou weep 
To' expose me, stretched before thy cruel doors, 

To the north-winds, whose home is there. 
Dost hear with what a din the door, the grove 

F 2 
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Mid thy fair dwelling planted, roars again 

To the blasts and how the sky the fallen snows 

Freezes with its cloudless spell ? 
O lay aside that pride, to Love displeasing, 
Lest back the well-rope run with hurrying wheel ; 
Thy Tyrrhene sire gat no Pénélope 

To suitors inaccessible. 
But ah, though neither gifts avail to bend thee, 
Nor prayers, nor lovers' paleness violet-tinted, 
Nor husband smit by concubine Pierian, 

Hâve mercy on thy suppliants, thou 
Who neither softer art than stubborn oak-tree, 
Nor gentler-souled than Mauritanian serpents ; 
Not always shall this side endure thy threshold 

Or the rain from heaven faUing. 



XI. 

O Mercury,- -for teachable Amphion, 

His master thou, moved stones along with singing, — 

And thou, O shell, so skilful in resounding 

With lyre-strings seven, 
Who neither tuneful wert of old nor pleasing, 
Dear now to rich men's feasts and to the temples, — 
O utter strains to which Lyde may bow 

Her ears so stubborn. 
Who, like a. three-year filly on wide meadows, 
Sports boundingly, and feareth to be handled, 
Ail strange to marriage, and as yet unripe 

For sportive husband. 
Tigers and woods companioning thy joumey 
Canst thou lead on, and check the rushing streamlets ; 
The monster palace-warder at thy charming 

To thee gave passage, 
Even Cerberus, although a hundred serpents ^ 

His fury-head encompass round about, 
And from his mouth three-tongued the loathly breath 

Streams out, and slaver. 
Yea, e'en Ixion and Tityos, with features 
AU rueful, smiled. The urn a lîttle season 

->od still, whilst thou refreshest Danaus' daughters 

With thy sweet singing. 
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The maidens' crime and far-famed rétribution 
Let Lyde hear, and of the cask still empty 
Of water still outflowing through the bottom, 

And the late judgment 
That even in Orcus doth await transgression. 
The' unnatural ones ! — for what more monstrous could 

they? — 
The unnatural ones could even destroy their husbands 

With ruthless dagger. 
Ône only out of many proving worthy 
Of nuptial torch, was to her perjured father 
Gloriously false, and unto ail the âges 

A noble maiden, 
Who to her youthful husband cried " Arouse thee ! 
Arouse thee, lest long sleep to thee. be given 
By those thou fear'st not ] 'Scape thy sire-in-law 

And wicked sisters, 
Who, even as lionesses seizing calves, 
One by one, alas, are mangling them. 
Kinder than they are, I will neither smite thee 

Nor keep within bars. 
Me let my father load with cruel fetters 
Because I spared my hapless spouse in mercy, 
Or even banish in his fleet to farthest 

Lands Numidian. 
Go where thy feet and where the breezes speed thee, 
While night and love protect ; with prosperous omen 
Go, — and carve on a tomb for my mémorial 

A lamentation." 



XII. 

'Tis the lot of hapless maidens neither to give Love 

his playtime, 
Nor in sweet wine drown their troubles, but to be 
half-dead with terror 

Of the scourging of the tongue of an uncle. 
Cytherea's wingèd boy doth steal thy basket, Neobule, 
And thy threads and the pursuits of the industrious 
Minerva, — 

Even Hebrus of Lipara's bright beauty, 
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Soon as in the Tiber's ripples he hath bathed anointed 

shoulders, 
Better horseman than Bellerophon himself, nor ever 

conquered 

For a fist or a foot that was tardy ; 
Cunning also, when the deer are flying o'er the open 

country, 
As the herd is drivexii to hit them^ and a swift one at 

surprising 

The boar in his deep covert lurking. 

XIII. 

Fount of Bandusia, than crystal brighter, 
Of sweet wine worthy, and of flowers, to-morrow 
With kidling shalt thou be presented 
Whose forehead with the young homs pouting 
Gives promise both of Venus and of battles ; 
But ail in vain, for he is going to crimson 

Thy cool streams with his ruddy life-blood — 
That scion of the wanton herd. 
Thee the fierce season of the blazing Dog-star 
Is powerless to taint ; 'tis thou dost profifer 
Delicious coolness to the oxen 
Plough-wearied, and the roaming flock. 
One of the noble fountains shalt thou also 
Become, what time I sing the oak-tree leaning 
Over the hoUow rocks wherefrom 
Down-leaping corne thy babbling waters. 

XIV. 

O people, he that late, like Hercules, 

Was said to hâve sought the bay whose price is death, 

Csesar from Spanish shore victoriously . 

Returneth homeward. 
Go forth the wife that joys in husband only, 
When she has offered sacrifice beseeming, 
The sister of the glorious chief, and, decked 

With suppliant fiUet, 
Mothers of maidens and of youths so lately 
Brought back in safety. Ye, O boys and maidens 
That just hâve found a husband, keep yourselves 

From words ill omened. 
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This day, for me a tnily festal day, 

Dark cares shall banish. Nor will I fear riots 

Nor dying by a violent death, while Caesar 

The earth doth govem. 
Away, boy, fetch the ointment and the garlands, 
A cask too that the Marsian war remembers, 
If anywhere a crock can hâve escaped from 

Spartacus roving. 
And tell Neaera ringing-voiced to hasten 
To gather in a knot her hair myrrh-scented ; 
But if delay, caused by her surly porter, 

Arise, départ thence. 
Hair tuming white is wont to calm down spirits 
Eager for quarrels and for brawls impetuous : 
In Plancus' consulship, when hot with youth, 

rd not hâve borne it. 



XV. 

Thou wife of pauper Ibycus, 
At length set bounds to thine iniquity 

And to thy toils notorious. 
Too near unto a seasonable grave, 

Amidst the maidens cease to sport. 
And o'er those radiant stars to draw a cloud. 

What is for Pholoe seemly, is not, 
Chloe, for thee too : more decorously 

Thy daughter storms the homes of youths, 
Like Thyiad by the stricken timbrel kindled. 

Her love for Nothus doth constrain her 
To gambol like unto a wanton kidling. 

But thee, old crone, wools that were shom 
By proud Luceria, not lyres, beseem, 

Nor yet the rose's crimson blossom, 
Nor casks that to the dregs hâve been drunk do\^. 



XVI, 

Imprisoned Danae the brazen tower 

And oaken portais, and the grim night-watchings 
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Of sleepless hounds from nightly paramours 

Sufficiently had kept secure, 
If Jove and Venus had not laughed to scom 
Acrisius, prisoned maiden's quaking jailer, 
For to the god transformed into a bnbe 

Secure the path would be and open. 
Gold through the midst of guards is wont to pass. 
And through the rocks more mightily to burst 
Than lightning-stroke. Down fell because of lucre 

The palace of the Argive prophet, 
In ruin whelmed. The Macedonian hero 
Cleft open city-gates^ and undermmed 
Rival kings by bribes : 'tis bribes ensnare 

Savage captains of the galleys. 
Gare, and the hunger after more and more 
Dogs growing wealth ; rightly hâve I abhorred 
To lift a head conspicuous afar, 

Msecenas, glory of the knights. 
The more each man dénies himself, the more 
From Heaven he'U win. Empty I seek the camp 
Of those that covet naught, and, a déserter, 

Delight to leave the rich men's faction. 
Lord more magnificent of wealth despised, 
Than if whate'er the industrious Apulian 
Ploughs in my own bams I were said to hoard, 

A poor man amidst great possessions. 
My brook pure-watered, wood of acres few, 
My harvest's never-failing faithfulness, 
Are happier of lot, unknown to him 

Who flaunts in fertile Afric's sway. 
Though neither do Calabrian bées bring honey, 
Nor wine within a Laestrygonian wine-jar 
Is mellowing, nor are rich fleeces growing 

On Gallic pasture-lands, for me. 
Yet plaguing Poverty is not my guest, 
Nor, wished I more, would you refuse to give it : 
Better for me by limiting désire 

To swell my tiny revenues, 
Than to Mygdonian plains to add the kingdom 
Of Alyattes. Much lack they who covet 
Much. Well for him to whomsoever Heaven 

With sparing hand enough hath given. 
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xvir. 

Aelius, of noble strain from Lamus olden, — 
Since both from him, they say, were ancient Lamias 
Named, and through recording annals 
Doth ail the line of their descendants 
Dérive* their origin from him their founder 
Who first is said to hâve possessed the walls 
Of Formiae, and Liris gliding 
Over the shores of Marica, 
A prince wide-ruling, — with the mom the storm, 
By Eurus sent, with many a leaf shall strew 

The ground, with worthless weed the strand, 
Unless my rain-seer doth deceive me, 
The agèd crow. While yet you can, store up 
Dry faggots ; thou shalt cheer thy heart to-morrow 

With wine, and with a three-months' porker, , 
Thou, and thy servants freed from toiL 



XVIII. 

O Faunus, lover of the flying Nymphs, 
Across my borders and my sunny meadows 
Step gently, and pass thou away propitious 

To my small nurslings, 
In the year's prime if falls the tender kidling, 
Nor bounteous wine-draughts fail the bowl, companion 
Of Venus, and with clouds of perfume smoketh 

The altar olden. 
Sports ail the flock about the grassy plain • 
What time December's Nones retum to thee, 
In meads, with ox at rest, the festal hamlet 

Holiday keepeth. 
Amidst the fearless lambs the wolf is wandYing ; 
For thee the wood strews down its wilding leaves ; 
Thrice with his foot to beat the hated ground 

The delver joyeth. 



* Or, reading "ducis"— -" AU the line of their descendants. 

You from that founder draw your origin." 
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XIX. 

How far from Inachus is Codrus 
Who did not fear for fatherland to die, 

Thou telFst, and Aeacus's line, 
And wars fought out 'neath sacred Ilium. 

But at what price a cask of Chian 
We buy, who with his furnace warms us water, 

At what man's hostel, at what hour 
To 'scape Pelignian chills, — thou sayest not 

Give me the new-moon cups with speed. 
And midnight's give me, boy, and give Mursena's, 

The auguras. 'Tis with tl^ee or nine 
Ample measures that our cups are mingled, 

Who loves the* uneven-numbered Muses, — 
Enraptured bard, — ^will call for thrice three measures : 

To venture on three more than thèse 
Fearful of brawls the Grâce doth interdict 

Thafs twinèd with her naked sisters. 
I love to play the madman ! Wherefore loiter 

Breathings of Berecynthian flûte? 
Why silent hangs the pipe beside the lyre? 

Niggard hands do I detest ! 
Scatter the roses, — ^let the cross-grained Lycus 

Hear the mad uproar ; so let her, 
Our neighbour, no fit match for dotard Lvcus. 

Thee, glossy with thick-clusterea tresses, 
Thee, Telephus, like Star of Eve clear-shining, 

Rhode in early bloom is wooing ; 
Me lingering passion for my Glycera bumeth. 



XX, 

Seest thou not at what péril thou art stealing, 

Pyrrhus, the cubs of lioness Gaetulian? 

Full soon, a robber cowed, from desperate conflicts 

Shalt thou be fleeing, 
When she through bands of youths that fain would check 

her 
Shall pass to win Nearchus back, the peerless, 
Great contest, whether unto thee or her 

Fsdl goodlier booty. 
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Meantime, while thou art taking out swift arrows. 
And she her formidable fangs is whetting, 
'Tis said the umpire of the battle trampled 

Beneath his bare foot 
The palm, and with the gentle breeze was fanning 
His shoulder overstreamed with scented tresses, 
Like Nireus was, or that one snatched from Ida 

The many-fountained. 



XXL 

O bom with me iii Manlius' consulate, 
Whether thou dost contain laments or jesting, 

Or whether brawls and frantic passions. 
Or easy slumber, kindly cask, 
Under what name soe'er thou keep'st choice Massic, 
Thou, worthy on a high day to be moved, 

Come down, because Corvinus bids thee 
To fumish forth thy mellower wine-draughts. 
He, although steeped in Socrates' discourses, 
Will not be so uncouth as to neglect thee, — 
Yea, and 'tis told that fine old Cato's 
Virtue by wine was often summered.* 
Thou putt'st a gentle rack unto a temper 
Too often rugged ; thou the cogitations 

Of wise men, and their hidden counsel, 
Revealest through the blithe Lyaeus. 
Tis thou dost bring back hope and strength to spirits 
Care-wom, and givest homs unto the poor man, 
Who fears nor angry crowns of kings 
Nor arms of soldiers, after thee. 
Thee Liber, Venus, if shell blithely join us. 
And thee the Grâces, slow their bond to sever, 
And living lamps shall thee prolong 
Till Phœbus rout the stars, retuming. 

XXII. 

O maiden, guardian of the hills and woodlands, 
Who, three times summoned, hearkenest and savest 

* *'The summer of the vine in ail his veins."— Tenntson 
Princtis, 
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From death young wives when travailing in labour, 

O three-fold goddess ! 
Thine be the pine that overhangs my homestead, 
To which, rejoicing with each year accomplished, 
I may do sacrifice with blood of boar 

That plots his side-thrust 



XXIII. 

If thou to heaven thy suppliant hands hast lifted 
At the moon's birth, O rustic Phidyle, 

With incense hast appeased the House-gods, 

With the year's fruit, and greedy sow, 
Thy fruitful vine shall not expérience 
The blasting South, thy crop the blighting mildew, 

Nor thy sweet nurslings any murrain 

In the season of the fruit. 
For that doomed victim which is pasturing 
On snowy Algidus amid the oak-trees 

And holms, or on the Alban greensward 

Fatteneth, shall the pontifiTs axes 
Stain with his neck. To thee it appertains not 
To plead by some vast sacrifice of sheep, 

If thou dost crown with rosemary 

And myrtle frail the little gods. 
Though without gift thy hand hath touched the altar, 
It hath appeased with pious meal and sait-grain 

Crackling, the offended Hearth-gods, 

With costly victim not more welcome. 



XXIV. 

Though, richer than the unrifled treasures 
Of Araby and wealthy Hindostan, 

Thou fin up with thy rubble-work 
The whole Tyrrhenian and Apulian seas, 

If on thy topmost pinnacles 
Dread Fate drive in her adamantine nails, 

Then shalt thou not thy soûl deliver 
From fear, nor yet thy head from snares of death. 

The very Scythians on their steppes, 
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Whose wains, as ever, draw their homes unsetlled, 

Live better, and the sturdy Getae 
For whom their acres bounded by no landmark 

Bear free to ail the fruits and corn ; 
Where more than one year^s tillage likes them not, 

And when a man hath done his labours 
With equal lot a substitute relieves him. 

There doth the inoffensive matron 
Refrain from harming motherless step-children ; 

No dowered wife rules o'er her husband, 
Nor trusteth in a sleek adultérer. 

Their dower is the exalted virtue 
Of parents, and the chastity that shrinketh, 

With leal troth, from another man : 
And sin is Heaven-accurst, or death its guerdon. 

Oh whoso shall résolve to banish 
Unnatural massacres and civic fury, 

If he will seek to be entitled 
On statues " Sire of Cities/* let him dare 

Licentiousness untamed to bridle, 
Fame's heîr with our descendants, since — ah shame ! — 

Virtue while yet alive we hâte, 
But grudging seek when taken from our sight. 

What use in doleful lamentations 
If crime be not eut down by punishment? 

Of what avail without pure morals 
Are bootless laws, if neither that world's quarter 

That is by scorching beats fenced in, 
Nor yet the side on Boreas that borders, 

And the snows hardened on the ground, 
Repel the trader, if the cunning seamen 

Overcome the waters rough, 
And poverty, that deep disgrâce, commands them 

To do and suffer anything, 
And doth abandon uphill virtue's path? 

Into the Capitol, whereunto 
The shouts and throng of folk applauding call us, 

Or else into the nearest sea 
Fling we our gems and stones and bootless gold, 

The éléments of direst evil, 
If we repent us of our crimes sincerely. 

Germs of vile lust must be uprooted, 
And spirits too unmanly must be moulded 

By dint of sterner occupations. 
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The high-bom boy, unpractised still, knows not 

How to keep his seat on horseback, 
And is afraid to hunt, more skilled in playing 

With Grecian hoop, if so you bid him, 
Or gambling, if you choose, by laws forbidden ; 

The while his father's perjured honour 
Defrauds his business-partner and his friend, 

And makes ail haste to gather money 
For his unworthy heir. In sooth it groweth, 

That wealth unhallowed ; ail the same 
Still wanteth something to the' impeifect store. 



XXV. 

Whither, O Bacchus, dost thou whirl me 
FulfiUed of thçe? Into what groves or cavems 

Swift, soul-transformed, am I swept on? 
Within what grots shall I be heard devising 

To give grand Caesar's famé eternal 
A place among the stars and in Jove's synod? 

ru utter something noble, new, 
By other lips unspoken yet. On mountains 

As wildered stands the sleepless Eviad 
Gazing afar on Hebrus and on Thrace 

Ail white with snow, aud Rhodope 
By wild feet traversed, so to me, while roving, 

Pleasant it is to feast my sight 
On river-bank and lonesome wood. Thou Lord 

Of Naiads and of Bacchants mighty 
To fling down with their hands gigantic ashes, 

Nought mean or low-pitched let me utter, 
Nor aught of mortal mood. Sweet péril is it, 

O Winefat-lord, to attend the god 
That wreathes his temples with vine-tendril green. 



XXVI. 

Erewhile I lived well-suited for the maidens, 
And passed through campaigns not devoid of glory. 
Now shall this wall receive my weapons 
And lyre that hath its warfare ended, — 
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This wall that guardeth the left side of Venus 

The sea-born. Put them hère, put hère 

Bright torches, crowbars, and the bows 
That wont to threaten doors opposing ! 

O goddess, thou who dweirst in happy Cyprus 

And Memphis from Sithonian snows exempted, 
O queen, with thy uplifted scourge 
Just touch but once the haughty Chloe. 



XXVII. 

Let shrieking screech-owrs omen lead the impious. 
Or bitch in whelp, or dun she-wolf that rushes 
Down from the Lanuvian country-side, 

Or pregnant vixen ; 
And let a snake break off their purposed joumey, 
If sidelong-slipping hke unto an arrow 
He scares the roadsters. I, for her 111 fear for, 

A prudent augur, 
Before the bird, of coming rain the prophet, 
Retums again unto the stagnant fens, 
Will conjure wîth my prayer the boding raven 

From the sun-rising. 
Be happy, well thou ma/st,* where'er thou choosest, 
And live remembering me,t O Galatea ; 
No left-hand woodpecker nor roving crow 

Obstruct thy goings. 
But yet thou seest amidst what turmoil hurries 
Orion to his setting ; what the dark gulf 
Of Hadria is, I know, and what the sins are 

Of fair lapyx. 
Let our foes' wives and children feel the stirrings 
Mysterious of the rising South, the roaring 
Of the black océan, and the shores that tremble 

Beneath its lashing. 
So too unto the treacherous bull Europe 
Trusted her snowy side, and pale became she, 
Though venturesome, at océan monster-teeming, 

And snares around her. 



* Or perhftps, " Though thou be happy, &c. Yet live, &c." 
t Anglicè : " Forget me net." 
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Late in the meadows all-absorbed in flowers, 
And weaver of the wreath due to the Nymphs, 
In twilight-glimmering night she looked on nothing 

But stars and billows. 
And she, as soon as she arrived at Crète 
Mighty with hundred towns, '* O father !" cried she, 
" O name of daughter left, and filial duty 

By frenzy mastered ! 
Whence am I corne, and whither ? AU too lenient 
For maidens' crime is one death ! Waking weep I 
My misdeed foui, or does a phantom mock me 

Guiltless of trespass, — 
Some bodiless thing that, flitting through the portai 
Of ivory, brings a dream? Or was it better 
To pass across the long sea-waves, or gather 

' Fresh-blowing flowers? 
If one would now surrender to my fury 
That buU of shame, I*d strive with steel to mangle 
And break the monster's horns that was but lately 

So much belovèd. 
Shameless I left the Hearth-gods of my father : 
Shameless hang back from Orcus. Oh if any 
Of you gods heareth this, I pray to wander 

Midst lions naked ! 
Before disfiguring leanness seize upon 
M y comely cheeks, and from the tender prey 
The life-juice waste, I ask to feed the tigers 

In ail my beauty. 
" Worthless Europe !" — pleads thy absent father — 
" Why lingerest thou to die? Thou from this ash-tree 
With zone that's fitly come with thee may'st mar 

Thy neck suspended. 
Or if the précipice and rocks delight thee 
Sharp-set with death,* — come, to the rushing whirlwind 
Commit thyself, unless, a royal seed, 

Thou choosest rather 
To card the slave's task, pass, a concubine, 

To queen barbarian." Came to her so wailing 

Venus all-falsely-smiling, and her son 

With bow-string loosened. 
Soon, having rallied her enough, " Refrain thee," 

• Or, " Sharp-edged for death." 
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Said she, " from passion and hot-hearted quarrel, 
Since this detested buU his horns shall yield thee 

For thee to mangle. 
Thou know*st not thou art wife of Jove unconquered ; 
Away with sobbings ; leam thy stately fortune 
Fitly to bear : thy name a world's division 

Shall take unto it." 



XXVIII. 

What better on the festal day 
Of Neptune should I do ? M y active Lyde, 

Bring out the hoarded Caecuban, 
And make assault on fortress-fencèd wisdom. 

Thou seest how the noontidfe waneth, 
And even as though the flying day would hait, 

Thou spar'st to speed down from the store-room 
The laggard jar of Bibulus the consul. 

We alternately will chant 
Neptune and the Nereids* tresses green : 

Thou to the curvèd lyre shall sing 
Latona and the darts of Cynthia fleet, 

And in thy loftiest strain * shall sing her 
Who Cnidos haunts and flashing Cyclades, 

And with yoked swans doth visit Paphos ; 
Night also shall be hymned in strain befitting. 



XXIX. 

Scion Tyrrhenian of kings, for thee 

The mellow wine from cask ne'er broached before, 

Maecenas, with the rose*s blossom, 

And unguent for thy locks distilled, 
Has long been with me. Tear thyself from tarrying ; 
Nor gaze for ever upon Tibur dank, 

And Aesulae's slope glèbe, and hills 

Of parricide Telegonus. 
Forsake that palling plenty, and the pile 
That soareth nigh unto the clouds on high ; 

* Better, perhaps, "closing strain." 
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Cease on the smoke to feast thy sight, 
The wealth, the din, of goodly Rome. 
Full oft unto the wealthy change is welcome, 
And 'neath the roofs of poor men, cosy suppers, 
Though without tapestry and purple, 
On carewom brows hâve smoothed the wrinkles. 
Andromeda's bright sire is now displaying 
His hidden fire, now Procyon is raging, 
And the furious Lion's star, 
When rainless days the sun brings back. 
Now wearily with languid flock the shepherd 
Seeketh the shade, the brook, and rough Silvanus' 
Copses ; and the silent bank 
By straying breezes is deserted. 
What constitution to the state is suited, 
You plan, and anxiously fear for the city 

What plot the Seres hatch, and Bactria 
By Cyrus ruled, and jarring Tanais. 
Heaven in its providence in misty night 
The issue of the future shrouds, and laughs 
If past the sacred limit mortal 
Press on. Remember thou to order 
With calmness what is by thee : ail the rest 
Sweeps onward like the river that now glideth 
Peaceful adown its channel's midst 
To Tuscan sea, now whirleth with it 
Stones wave-worn, the uprooted trunks, the flocks, 
The cottages, and therewithal the calling 

Of mountains and the' adjoining forest, 
When the wild déluge goads to fury 
The peaceful rivers. He will pass his life 
Lord of himself and cheerful, who can say 

Each day " Tve lived," let the AU-Father 
With black cloud fiU the sky to-morrow. 
Or sunlight clear, yet shall he not annul 
Whate'er lies in the past, nor shall he al ter 
Nor make as though it had not been 
What the hour's flight hath once borne off. 
Fortune, exulting in her cruel work. 
And playing stubbornly her tyrant game, 
Her transi tory honours shifteth, 
Kind now to me, now to another. 
I praise her while she stayeth ; if she waveth 
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Her swift wings, I pay back what she hath given, 
Wrap me in virtue, and I woo 
Honest Poverty undowered. 

'Tis not my way, if 'neath the south-west storm-winds, 

The mast is groaning, unto wretched prayers 
To flee, and with my vows to bargain 
That so my wars of Tyre and Cypnis 

May not add riches to the greedy sea. 

Then, in the keeping of a two-oared shallop, 
In safety through the Aegean^s turmoil, 
Twin Pollux and the breeze shall waft me. 



XXX. 

I hâve reared a monument more durable than brass, 
And loftier than the pyramids' impérial structure, 
Which not the wasting rain, which not the baffled north- 

wind 
Shall hâve power to o'erthrow, nor yet shall the succes- 
sion 
Of years innumerable, and the flight of seasons. 
I shall not wholly die ; a great part of my being 
Shall 'scape from Libitina : I shall still be growing 
In famé unfading after death, long as the pontiff 
Up to the Capitol shall climb with silent virgin. 
I shall be spoken of where roars wild Aufidus : 
There also, where, but ill-supplied with water, Daunus 
Ruled over rustic tribes, — be named as he who first, 
From lowly state exalted, bowed Aeolian song 
Unto Italian measures. Take thy proud position, 
Won by déserts, and condescend to place a wreath 
Of Delphic laurel round my hair, Melpomene. 



G 2 
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BOOK IV. 



I. 

Dost thou again make warfare, Venus, 
Long broken otï? O spare, I pray, I pray thee ! 

I am not what I was beneath 
The sway of Cinara the kind. O cease, 

Thou the sweet Loves' cruel mother, 
To bend one nigh ten lustres old and now 

Steeled to thy soft commands. Away 
To where the youths* alluring prayers recall thee : 

More timely wilt thou go in rcvel, 
Wafted along by thy resplendent swans, 

To PauUus Maximus's mansion, 
If thou dost seek to' inflame a worthybosom. 

For he so nobly-bom, so comely, 
He who spares not to speak for anxious prisoners, 

A youth too of a hundred grâces, 
Afar shall bear the banners of thy warfare ; 

And whensoe'er the victory gaining 
He laughs to scom his lavish rivaPs présents, 

Thee by the side of Alba's lakes 
He'll set in marble 'neath a roof of citron. 

There with thy nostrils clouds of incense 
Shalt thou inhale, and shalt delight thyself 

With mingled strains of lyre and flûte 
Of Berecynthus, not without the pipe. 

Unto that place two times a day 
The youths along with dainty maidens, praising 

Thy deity, with floot white-flashing 
In Salian fashion thrice shall shake the ground. 

Me no more woman neither boy 
Nor hope fond-trusting in responsive heart 

Delights, nor rivalry of wine, 
Not yet with flowers fresh to wreathe my temples. 

But ah ! why, Ligurinus, why 
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Flows down my cheek from time to time the tear ? 

Why falters this tongue éloquent, 
Even in the midst of speech, in shameful silence ? 

Now in dream-visions of the night 
I catch, I hold thee, now pursue thee flying 

Across the greensward of Mars' plain, 
Now, O hard-hearted one, thro* rolling waters ! 



II. 

Whoever sets himself to rival Pindar, 
lulus, toils on wings wax-wrought by art 
Of Daedalus, — and ail to give a name 

To some sea glass-like. 
Like river nishing downward from a mountain 
That rains above its wonted banks hâve swollen, 
So boils and fathomless on rushes Pindar, 

With deep-mouthed diction, 
Worthy to win ApoUo's laurel-gift, 
Whether adown bold dithyrambs he rolleth 
Words newly-coined, and sweeps along in numbers 

By law unfettered. 
Whether of Gods he sings, or kings the blood 
Of Gods, by whom the centaurs were laid low 
In righteous death, and low was laid the flame 

Of dread Chimsera ; 
Or those that home the palm of Elis bringeth 
Raised high as heaven, or proclaims the boxer, 
Or courser, and présents with prize more precious 

Than hundred statues ; 
Or moums the youth snatched from his weeping bride, 
Or to the stars exalts the prowess, valour. 
And manners of the Golden Age, and grudges 

To gloomv Orcus. 
A breeze full-flowing lins the swan of Dirce, 
Oft as he soars, Antonius, to expanses 
High up in cloud-land. After Matin bee's 

Custom and fashion, 
That gathereth the pleasant thyme with labours 
Manifold round the groves and banks of Tibur 
The dewy, so my toilsome songs I fashion, 

A tiny being. 
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But thoi^, a poet of a touch sublimer, 

Shalt C^sar sing, whene'er, with well-won wreath 

Adorned, he haleth up the Sacred Hill 

The fierce Sugambrians ; 
Than whom to earth naught greater, nothing better, 
The fates and Gods beneficent hâve given, 
Nor shall give, though unto the âge of gold 

The years roll backward. 
And thou shalt sing the city's festal days 
And public games for the retum vouchsafed 
Of powerful Augustus, and the Forum 

Bereft of lawsuits. 
Then of my voice — if aught I say worth hearing- - 
A goodly share shall join, — " O glorious sun ! 
O worthy praise ! " by Caesar's restoration 

Made blest will I sing. 
And, while he goeth forth, " lo triumphe ! " 
Not once alone we'll cry " lo triumphe ! " 
Even ail the city, and to gracious Gods 

Will offer incense. 
Thy vows ten buUs shall pay, and kine as many ; 
Mine shall a tender calf, that hath forsaken 
Its mother, and for my vows' sake is growing 

On grass luxuriant. 
Imaging with its brow the hornèd fires 
Of the moon bringing back her third uprising, 
Where it hath ta'en a spot, snow-white to see 

Elsewhere dun-coloured. 



III. 

On whom thou, O Melpomene, 
Once in birth-hour hast looked with light of peace, 

No Isthmian toil shall him make glorious 
A pugilist, nor shall the steed of mettle 

Him in Achaean car bear onward 
A conqueror, nor yet shall deeds of warfare 

Display him to the Capitol, 
A chief with Ddian leaves adorned, because 

He crushed the blustering threats of monarchs. 
But waters that in front of fertile Tibur 

FloW| and thick tresses of the greenwood, 
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Shall with Aeolian song ennoble him, 

The race of Rome, the queen of cities, 
Doth condescend to give to me a place 

Amongst the bards' enchanting choirs, 
And less by Envy's fang Tm gnawed alreadys 

Pierian ! thou who dost attune 
The sweet resounding of the golden shell, 

That wilt give too, if so it please thee, 
To voiceless fish the music of the swan, 

AU of thy bounty 'tis, that I 
Am shown by finger of the passers-by 

As harper on the Roman lyre, 
Thine, that song-breathed I please — if please I do. 



IV. 

Like the winged servant of the thunderbolt 

Unto whom Jove the king of Gods hath given 
O'er roving birds dominion, proving 
His fealty with blond Ganymede, 

Whom in the days past youth and his sires' vigour 

Ail strange to toil hâve sped forth from the eyry. 

And winds of Spring when clouds hâve vanished 
Hâve trained him to unwonted efforts, 

Fearful at first, but soon a fiery swoop 

"Hath brought him down, a foe, upon the sheep-cotes, 
Ana against the struggling dragons 
Love of feast and fray hath sent him ; — 

Or like the lion that, but lately weaned 

From udder of his tawny dam, a roe 

On pastures glad intent, hath spied, 
Beneath his young fang doomed to perish ; — 

So upon Drusus wag^ng war beneath 

The Rhaetian Alps, the Vindelicians looked, — 
I hâve forbome to ask whence came 
Their custom which, throughout ail time, 

Has armed their hands with Amazonian axe, 

Nor is it given by Heaven to know ail things, — 
But long, but far their bands triumphant 
Conquered in turn by that youth's counsels, 

Leamt what a mind, and what a genius nurtured 

Fittingly 'neath a Heaven-favoured roof, 
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And what Augustus' father-spirit 

Towards the young Neros, could achieve. 
The brave are offspring of the brave and good ; 
There is in cattle, and there is in horses 

The mettle of their sires ; fierce eagles 

Do not beget the coward dove. 
Yet doth instruction stimulate the power 
Inbom, and fitting nurture strengthens hearts ; 

Whene'er sound principles are lacking 

Faults shame what in its birth was good. 
What is thy debt, O Rome, unto the Neros, 
Metaurus' stream and conquered Hasdnibal 

Bear witness, and that day of glory 

When darkness was dispelled from Latium, 
The day that first with gracions triumph smiled 
Since through Italia's towns that African 

Rode vengeful, as through pine-trees flame. 

Or Eurus o'er SiciUan billows. 
By labours prospérons ever, after this 
The Roman youth waxed stronger, and the fanes 

By godless rout of Carthaginians 

Wasted, held gods that stood upright ; 
And Hannibal the faithless said at last, 
" We, even as stags, the prey of ravening wolves, 

Too far chase those whom but to baffle 

And 'scape is ail our goodly triumph. 
The race which stoutly from bumt Ilium, 
Storm-tossed upon the Tuscan waters, bore 

Their gods, their babes, and agèd sires 

To cities of Ausonia, 
Even as a holm-oak shom by stubbom axes, 
On Algidus ail teeming with dark leafage, 

Through loss, through loppings, power it gathers 

And courage from the very steel. 
Not firmer from cleft body çrew the Hydra 
'Gainst Hercules who chafed to be so baffled, 

Nor Colchians brought to light a monster 

Greater, or Thebes, Echion's city. 
Whelm it in Océan, — 'twill émerge the fairer ; 
Wrestle, — ^with high renown 'twill overthrow 

Its conqueror while yet fresh, and fight 

Battles that their wivesT shall tell of. — 
No more, no more to Carthage shall I send 
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Proud tidings ! Fallen, fallen down is ail 
The hope and fortune of our name, 
Seeing that Hasdrubal hath perished ! 

There's naught that Claudian hands shall not achieve, 

Which Jupiter with gracious influence 

Defendeth, and sagacious counsels 
Through périls keen of war speed onward." 



V. 

Born by Heâven's grâce, best guardian of the people 
Of Romulus, too long hast thou been absent, 
Thou who unto the fathers' sacred council 

Didst promise quick retum, O corne 1 
Bring light back to thy country, gracious chieftain ! 
F or soon as, like the spring, thy face hath shone 
Upon thy folk, the day more welcome cometh, 

And shine the suns more genially. 
As mother calls her lad whom Notus sunders 
With grudging breath from sweet home far o'er waters 
Of the Carpathian Sea, the while he lingers 

More than the period of a year, — 
Calls him with vows, with omens, and with prayers, 
Nor from the winding shore e'er tums her face, 
Even in such wise with faithful yeamings smitten 

Our fatherland for Caesar asks ; 
For safely roams the steer about the meadows, 
Ceres and kind Weal fertilize the fields, 
The seamen Ait across a sea at peace, 

Honour shrinks back from ail reproach ; 
The pure home is defiled by no adulf ries, 
Morals and law hâve quelled the taint of vice. 
Mothers are praised for offspring like their husbands. 

Attendant punishment dogs crime. 
Who would the Parthian dread, the frozen Scythian, 
The brood that hideous Germany brings forth, 
While Caesar yet is safe? Or who would reck 

Of war with wild Iberia? 
Each man upon his own hills ends the day, 
And weds the vine unto the widowed trees, 
Then gay to wine comes home, and as a god 

Invites thee to his second course ; 
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With many a prayer, with wine poured out from goblets, 
He worships thee, and mingles with the Lares 
Thy godhead, even as Greece doth bear in mind 

Castor and mighty Hercules. 
" O ma/st thou, gracious chief, unto Hesperia 
Grant long repose !'' we cry at morn athirst, 
While still the day is whole, and \vine-bedewed, 

When sinks the sun beneath the océan. 



VI. 

Thou god, whose power the seed of Niobe 
Felt, punishing a braggart tongue, and Tityos 
The ravisher, and, almost high Tro/s conquVor, 

Phthian Achilles, 
A warrîor mightier than the rest, no match 
For thee, although, the son of sea-bom Thetîs, 
He made the towers of Dardanus totter, warring 

With spear terrifie. 
He, even as a pine by biting steel 
Smitten, or cypress overthrown by Eurus, 
Fell over a wide space, and stooped his neck 

In dust of Troy-town. 
Not in a horse, feigned offering to Minerva, 
Pent up, the Trojans would he hâve surprised 
Keeping ill holiday, and Priam's palace 

Revelling in dances ; 
But in men's sight, to captives terrible, — 
O horrof ! — he had bumt in flames Achaean 
Children that could not speak, e'en him that lay 

In womb of mother, 
Had not the Father of the Gods, o'ercome 
By thine and by sweet Venus' supplications, 
Vouchsafed Aeneas' fortunes walls upreared 

'Neath better omen. 
Harper that taught'st Thalia ringing-voiced ! 
Phoebus, who bath'st thy locks in stream of Xanthus, 
Champion the honour of the Daunian Muse, 

Beardless Aguieus ! 
Phoebus hath given me inspiration, Phoebus 
The art of song hath given and name of Poet 
O pride of ail our maids, and boys begotten 

Of famous fathers, 
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Wards of the Delian goddess, wont to stay 
The lynxes' and the stags' flight with her bow, 
Do ye keep time unto the Lesbian measure, 

And to my thumb-beat, 
Latona's son in fitting fashion hymning, 
And the Night-lightener waxing with her torch. 
Blesser of fruits, and swift in roUing onward 

The months on-racing. 
Soon wedded shalt thou say, " I, apt to leam 
The strains of poet Horace, sang a hymn 
Sweet to the Gods, what time the Cycle brought 

The festal days back." 



VII. 

Scattered in flight are the snows^grass now to the meadows 
returneth, 

And unto the trees their tresses ; 
Earth is renewing her changes, and past their banks the 
rivers 

Lessening ever, are flowîng ; 
The Grâce along with the Nymphs and the twins her 
sisters dareth 

Naked to lead the dances. 
Not to hope for immortal life the year and the hour, that 
snatches 

The sweet day off, doth wam you. 
In the Zéphyrs the cold grows mild ; on Spring's steps 
Summer is treading, 

Herself to perish, as soon as 
Fruit-laden Autumn nath poured his abundance forth, 
and quickly 

Back Aies torpid Winter. 
Yet do the moons repair with speed their losses in heaven. 

But for us, when we hâve descended 
To the place cf Father Aeneas, of Tullus the wealthy, 
and An eus, 

We are but dust and shadow. 
Who knows if the Gods on high will add any hours of 
to morrow 

To the sum in to-day completed? 
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Ail that will 'scape the greedy hands of your heir, 
whatsoever 

To your own dear heart you hâve given. 
When thou shalt hâve perished once for ail, and Minos 
upon thee 

Hath passed his impérial sentence, 
Not thy birth, and not thy éloquence, O Torquatus, 

Nor virtue, shall restore thee. 
For not from the shades of the underworld doth Dian 
deliver 

Hippolytus the chaste one, 
Nor yet from his well-beloved Pirithous Theseus is able 
To break the fetters of Lethe. 



VIII. 

Td give, O Censorinus, genèrously 

Bowls and lovely bronzes to my friends, 

Tripods Pd give, rewards of gallant Greeks, — 

Nor wouldst thou win the meanest of my presents,- 

If that I were but rich in works of art 

Which or Parrhasius hath produced, or Scopas, 

Skilled now a man and now a god to fashîon, — 

This one in stone, in liquid colours that one, — 

But such power is not mine, nor hath thy fortune 

Need of such luxuries, nor yet thy spirit. 

In song dost thou delight, and we can give 

Songs, and can tell the value of the gift 

Not marbles, grav'n with national inscriptions, 

By which to noble chieftains after death 

Breathing and life retum, nor headlong rout 

And vaunts of Hannibal flung back again, 

Nor conflagration of unholy Carthage, 

His famé more brightly blazon, who retumed 

Guerdoned with a name from conquered Afric, 

Than the Calabrian Piérides ; 

Nor, if our pages tell not thy brave deeds, 

Wilt thou gain thy reward. Where were the son 

Of Mars and Ilia, if envious silence 

Stood in the path of Romulus' déserts ? 

The power, good-will, and tongue of mighty bards 

Hâve rescued Aeacus from Stygian billows, 
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And consecrate him to the Happy Isles. 
Fame-worthy wight the Muse forbids to die, 
With heaven the Muse doth bless him. Hercules 
The tireless thus amidst Jove's envied banquets 
Is found ; the Tyndarids, bright constellation, 
Snatch shattered vessels from the waters' depths. 
Liber with brows adorned with vine-leaf green 
Furthers our vows to issues prosperous. 

Mx. 

Lest you perchance should deem the words will perish 

Which I, by Aufidus far-sounding born, 

Utter, to be attuned to lyre-strings 
In styles ne'er published heretofore, 

Think — if Maeonian Homer holds the first place, 

Pindar's Muse is not hidden, nor the Cean's, 
Nor yet Alcaeus' strain défiant, 
Nor yet Stesichorus' stately music. 

Nor has time blotted out whate'er Anacreon 

Once sang in sportive mood ; still breathes the love, 
The passion lives that was confided 
To the Aeojian maiden's lyre-strings. 

Not Spartan Helen only was afiame 

For paramour's trim love-locks, and admired 
Gold overspread upon his raiment, 
His princely bearing, and attendants ; 

Nor Teucer was the first that aimed his arrows 

From a Cydonian bow. Not once for ail 
Was Ilios leaguered, nor gigantic 
Idomeneus, nor Sthenelus 

Alone fought fights the Muses well might sing, 

Nor Hector fierce, nor keen Deiphobus 

Were they that first sore blows received 
For modest wives' and children*s sake. 

There lived ère Agamemnon valiant heroes 

Many a one. But ail of them unwept, 

Unknown, in endless night are buried, 
Because no bard inspired hâve they. 

Virtue, if hidden, differs but in little 

From buried sloth. I will not spare to sing thee, 
Nor in my pages leave ungraced, 
Nor suffer envious oblivion 
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^ To seize on ail thy labours unopposed, 
Q Lollius ! A spirit is in thee 

Both worldly-wise, and in fair fortune 
Unswerving, and in times of péril, 
Scourger of grasping fraud, and wont to' abstain 
From pelf that draweth ail things after it, 
And consul not for one year only, 
But oft as, good and faithful judge, 
Honour before advantage it hath set, 
And hath with high look flung ill-doers' bribes 
Back on them, and through bands opposing 
Hath onward sped its arms victorious. 
Him that possesseth much thou wouldst not rightly 
Call happy : he more justly wins the name 
Of happy man who hath expérience 
To use the bounty of the gods ' 
Wisely, and to endure hard poverty. 
And worse than death doth fear a shamefiil action. 
No coward he for friends belovèd 
To die, or for his fatherland. 



cruel hitherto and mighty in the gifts of Venus ! 
What time the down unwelcome ail shall corne upon thy 

pride. 
And locks that now are tossing on thy shoulder shall 

hâve fallen. 
And when the bloom that now is fairer than the crimson 

rose's, 
Altered, shall Ligurinus to a bristly face transform, 
Ah, thou shalt say, oft as in mirror changed thou seest 

thyself, 
" Why had I not the same mind as a boy that's mine 

to-day ? 
Or why to thèse émotions corne not back unblemished 

cheeks ? 

XI. 

1 hâve a cask that's full of Alban vintage 
Passing its ninth year : in my garden, Phyllis, 
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Is parsley to weave garlands with, and plenteous 

Wealth of ivy, 
Wherewith your tresses wreathing, lovely are you. 
The house with silver-sparkle smiles, the altar, 
Wreathed with the sacred sprays, with slaughtered lamb 

Longs to be sprinkled. 
Ail in a stir the household is ; the girls 
Hither and thither with the lads are bustling; 
Uptossing from their crest the murky smoke 

The fiâmes are flickering. 
Nathless, that you may know to what rejoicings 
You are invited, — you must keep the Ides, 
Even the day that'parteth April, month 

Of sea-bom Venus, 
Fitly a solemn one for me, and holier 
Well-nigh than mine own birthday, seeing that 
From this day doth my own Maecenas date 

His years on-flowing. 
A maiden rich and gay hath made a captive 
Of Telephus, whom you désire, a youth 
Not of your station, and is holding him 

Bound in sweet fetter. 
Phaëthon lightning-blasted is a terror 
To grasping hopes, and wingèd Pegasus 
That scomed Bellerophon his earthly rider, 

Gives solemn waming 
Still to pursue what fits thee, and to shrink 
From match unequal, deeming it a crime 
To hope beyond what is permitted. Come then, 

Last of my darlings, — 
Since for no other woman will I kindle 
Hereafter, — learn the strains that you shall sing 
With your enchanting voice. Black cares by song 

Will be diminished. 



XII. 

Now spring's companions, they that lull the sea, 
The Thracian breezes, speed the sails along, 
Now neither meads are stiff, nor roar the rivers, 

High-swoUen with the snow of winter. 
Now builds her nest, for Itys mournfuUy 
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Wailing, that hapless bird, disgrâce etemal 
Of Cecrops' house, because she sinfuUy 

On brutal lusts of kings took vengeance. 
The guardians of the fat sheep are discoursing 
On tender grass their strains upon the pipe, 
And please the god, to whom the flock is dear 

And dark hills of Arcg.dia. 
Thirst hath the season brought upon us, Virgil, 
But if you long to quaff the wine pressed out 
A^ >Cales, client of the noble youths, 

With spikenard you shall earn the wihe. 
A tîny nard-box shall lure forth the cask 
Which now in the Sulpician vaults is resting, 
Bounteous in giving new-bom hopes, and potent 

To wash carets bitterness away. 
For which delights if you are eager, corne 
With speed, but with your merchandise. I hâve 
No mind scot-free to steep you in my cups 

Like a rich man in wealthy mansion. 
But put aside delay and greed of pelf ; 
And of the gloomy fires, while yet thou mayest, 
Bethinking thee, mix folly brief with wisdom, — 
'Tis pleasant in its place to trifle. 



XIII. 

Lyce, the gods hâve heard my prayers, the gods 
Hâve heard them, Lyce ! Thou grow'st old, and yet 
Handsome thou wishest to appear. 
And shamelessly dost sport and drink, 
And tipsy with a quavering voice invitest 
Reluctant Cupid. He doth waking lie 
Upon the lovely cheeks of Chia 
Blooming and skilled to play the lyre ; 
For, hard to please, past withered oaks he flieth, 
And shrinks away from you, because your teeth 
So yellow, and because your wrinkles 
And your head's snows disfigure you. 
No Coan purples any more, nor stones 
Of brightness shall bring back to thee the hours 
Which once the flying day hath buried 
And shut within the public archives. 
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Oh, where are fied thy charms, thy bloom, and where 
Thy winsome grâce ? What hast thou now of her, 

Of her who wont to breathe but love, 

Who stole me from my vcry self? 
Blest next to Cinara, a form weD-known, 
A form of arts alluring ; — but brief years 

The fates on Cinara bestowed, 

While meaning long to keep aiive 
Lyce, coeval with an old croVs years, 
So that the youths hot-blooded might be able, 

With many a laugh, to look upon 

The torch to ashes crumbled down. 



XIV. 

Augustus, what dévotion of the Fathers 
Or burghers, with full honour-guerdon, can 
By scroUs and by recording archives 
Immortalize for aye thy virtues ? 
O thou, where'er the sun illumineth 
Coasts habitable, mightiest thou of princes, 
Whose power in war the Vindelicians, 
Ail ignorant of Latin law, 
Hâve lately proved ; for with thy soldiers Dru su s 
Fiercely with more than even rétribution 

Quelled the Genaunians, restless race, 
The fleet-foot Breuni, and the strongholds 
Perched on the height of the terrifie Alps. 
Soon did the elder of the Neros close 

In grim fight, and with prosperous omens 
The savage Rhsetians turned to flight, 
Right worthy to be seen in martial conflict — 
With what destruction he o'ermastered breasts 
Devoted to a death of freedom ; 
Even such well nigh as Auster lashing 
The tameless billows, when the band of Pleiads 
Breaks through the clouds ; tireless in harassin^ 
The squadrons of the foe, and spurring 
His snorting steed through midst of fiâmes. 
As rolls along the bull-shaped Aufidus, 
Which past Apulian Daunus' kingdom floweth, 

H 
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What time he rages, and is plotting 
^ Against tilled fields a déluge fearful, 
So Claudius with mighty. onset routed 
Barbarians' mailèd hosts, and, mowing down 
Vanguard and rear, victoriously 
Strewed the ground, with no reverse, 
Whilst thou didst fumish forces, fiimish counsel, 
And Gods thy friends. For on the day whereon 
The suppliant Alexandria opened 
To thee her ports and empty palace, 
In that third lustre Fortune, prospenng, 
The issues of the war successful made, 

And gave to thy behests accomplished 
Increase of famé and long-wished glory. 
Thee the Cantabrian, tameless heretofore, 
The Mede, the Indian, and the roving Scythian 
With awe behold, O présent guardian 
Of Italy and queenly Rome ! 
Thee Nile that veils the sources of his fountains, 
And Ister, and the Tigris swiftiy-rushing, 
Thee the monster-teeming océan 
Which roars against the far-ofF Britons, 
Thee the land of Gaul that fears not death 
Obeyeth, and Iberia the hardy, 

To thee Sugambrians slaughter-revelling 
Do homage with their arms laid down. 



XV. 

Phœbus, when I was fain to sing of battles 
And cohquered cities, with his lyre rebuked me 
For spreading o'er the Tyrrhene main 
My tiny sails. Thine âge, O Caesar, 
Hath brought back to the fields the fertile crops, 
And to our Jove the standards hath restored 
Tom down from haughty Parthians' portais, 
And closed the Janus of Quirinus 
Empty of wars, and on licentiousness 
That strayed beyond due bounds it hath imposed 
A bridle, and hath banished crimes, 
And hath recalled the olden manners 
By which the nanie of Latium grew, the might, 
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The famé, the majesty of Ital/s sway 
Stretched to the rising of the sun ' 
Even from his chamber in the west. 
With Caesar as the guardian of the state, 
Nor civic fury our repose shall banish, 

Violence, nor wrath which forges swords 
And setteth wretched towns at variance : 
Neither shall they who drink of Danube deep 
Transgress the Julian edicts, nor the Getae, 
Nor Seres, nor the faithless Persians, 
Nor those by stream of Tanais bom. 
We, both on common days and holy da) s, 
Amidst the bounty of the sportive Liber, 
With our offspring and our matrons, 
First duly praying to the Gods, 
Will in our fathers' fashion sing, in song 
Blended with Lydian flûtes, of chiefs who lived 
A life of virtue, and of Troy-town, 
And gracious Venus' son, Anchises. 
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Phœbus, and Dian lady of the forests, 
Bright glory of the sky ! O worthy worship, 
And worshipped ever, grant us what we pray for 
This holy season, 

Whereon the Sibyl's verses hâve commanded 
That chosen virgins and unsullied boys 
Should chant a hymn unto the Gods to whom 
Dear are the Seven Hills. 

O Sun benign, who in thy radiant chariot 
Dost usher in and hide the day, and other 
And yet the same art born, nought mayst thou look on 
Greater than Rome-town ! 

O kind in bringing duly forth the child-births 
Timely, thou, Ilithyia, shield our matrons, 
Whether thou choosest to be called Lucina, 
Or the Birth-goddess. 

O goddess, foster thou our oflfspring ! Prosper 
The Fathers' ordinance as touching wedlock 
Of women, and the marriage-statute fertile 
In new-born issue. 

What time, through years ten times eleven 'stablished, 
The cycle bringeth back the hymns and sports 
Thronged thrice in day-time bright, and even as oflen 
In sweet night-season. 

And ye, Weird Sisters, true in chanting what 
Hath once been spoken, what the fixèd issue 
Of things observes, now add ye goodly fates 
To those accomplished. 
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May Earth, in increase fertile and in cattle, 
A wreath of ears of corn présent to Ceres : 
May health-bestowing rainfalls and Jove's breezes 
Her offspring nourish. 

Mild and well-pleased O put thou up thine arrow, 
And hearken to thy suppliant boys, Apollo ! 
Queen of the stars, O moon twin-hornèd, hearken 
Unto thy maidens ! 

If Rome is work of yours, if Ilian squadrons 
Took the Etruscan shore for their possession, — 
The remnant bidden to change their homes and city 
, After safe voyage, 

For whom through blazing Troy the pure Aeneas, 
His fatherland outliving, without mischief 
Paved a safe pathway, destined to give more 
Than they abandoned ; 

Gods ! to our docile youth give virtuous habits ! 
Gods ! give to peaceful length of years repose ! 
To Romulus's nation fortune, offspring, 
And every honour! 

And ail for which with white kine they implore you 
May Venus' and Anchises' glorious seed 
Obtain, victorious over warring, clément 
To prostrate foeman. 

By sea and land doth now the Médian tremble 
Before their mighty hands and Alban axes, 
Now Scythians, lately haughty, and the Indians 
Are begging answers. 

Already dareth Faith, and Peace, and Honour, 
And olden Modesty, and slighted Virtue 
To corne again, and with full hom appeareth 
Blessed Abundance. 

May he, the augur, graced with flashing bow, 
Phœbus, so dear unto the Muses nine, 
Who doth relieve the bod/s wearied limbs 
With art health-gfiving, 
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If favouringly on heights of Palatinus 
He looks, may he extend the Roman fortune 
And happy Latium to a new quinquenniad 
And âge àye better. 

Who haunteth Aventine and Algidus, 
May she, Diana, heed the supplications 
Of the Fifteen, and to the boys' pétition 
Lend kindly hearing. 

That Jove and ail the Gods regard thèse things 
Good hope and certain am I bearing homeward, 
A chorus taught of Phœbus and Diana 
To sing the praises. 
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